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The Principal Basis of Religion : 
On the starting point of the science of religion 


Yoshinori Moroi 


I 


The good teacher of religion,“ who stated that he would speak of 
what religion was with as much hesitation as old Simonides displayed 
when he was asked about gods, even earns our profound sympathy. 
What does one mean when one speaks about religion and how much 
undestanding can one insist upon? Being concerned with the innermost 
aspect of man, religion as such constitutes the insight, for it becomes 
deeper with the self-understanding of man. A man becomes conscious 
of religion with self-consciousness, and he recognizes religion with self- 
recognition. Religion is treated as something which should be directly 
manifest. Is this a matter for rejoicing or for grief? This must not 
be discussed as the understanding of one’s knowing himself as a body. 
This should be understood as the very source of self-recognition where 
one is aware of himself as a man with mind and body together. 

“Religion” is something on the level of the normal understanding 
of people in general. The average person will associate a kind of 
phenomenon with the term religion. There can be no one in our 
society to whom the term would be unfamiliar. This is because 
nowadays everyone is aware of religion in a living state through his 
own simple and daily perception. 

And yet religion is still a very obscure “something”. In the common 
understanding of “religion”, to what extent is the fundamental concept 
of “religion” understood other than as a mere culture-conformation 
(Kurturgebilde)? What characteristics does such a conformation (Gebi- 
Ide) show, and is it not culture which appears on the surface rather 
than religion? Is it sufficiently perceived and reflected upon? Such 
questions seem to break down our understanding which appeared to be 
self-evident. Certainly religion is a great “unknown” (die Unbekan- 
nte).(2) According to G. Mehlis, a religious life appears as a stranger 


(1) F. Schleiermacher: “ Uber die Religion.” Zweite Rede. “Uber das Wesen der 
Religion ” 
(2) G. Mehlis, “Einfiihrung in ein System der Religionsphilosophie” 1917 
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to us in three aspects, that is, in essentiality, genuineness, and cultural 
value. However, should we consider this phenomenon under these three 
headings? This is not the ultimate problem even if it is a convenient 
means to understanding. The ultimate problem should rather be sought 
after in a more fundamental sphere. But how can we accomplish such 
a task? It lies before us as a problem of the science of religion. In 
what way are we going to solve this problem? 

It goes without saying that considering widely what we call the 
religions of the world, the comparative analysis of religious phenomena 
is regarded as the most elemental method in the science of religion. 
And the method of inquiry has been initiated from the points of view 
as various branches of learning. But we here wish to forego a detailed 
discussion of each of the so-called branches of religious studies.@) And 
yet we must ponder deeply again the intrinsic ground itself. The words 
of Goethe “He who knows one language knows none” may also be 
applied to religion —— such was the starting point of Max Muller’s 
method. He says, “There are thousands of people whose faith is such 
that it could move mountains, and who yet, if they were asked what 
religion really is would remain silent, or would speak of outward tokens 
rather than of the inward nature, or of the faculty of faith”.4) When 
we compare and investigate religious matters, we should not adhere to 
a position where we merely view objectively the phenomenon apparent 
in the body of facts regarded as religion or called religion as a whole. 
From such a standpoint, we could not investigate what religion essen- 
tially is. This is because the phenomenon is only an expression of an 
impression of the mind and the investigation of such an inward fact 
leaves us in the end very far from the truth at least, as far as it is 
only considered objectively, no mather how much the investigation 
may be based upon a particular branch of learning or comparative 
theory. In Max Muller’s comparative view noted above there are at 


(3) Branches of religious studies here so called are the ones of the academic study of 
religion to be included in the science of religion in a wide sense. We can point out 
the following as the the principal ones, science of religion, history of religion, 
psychology of religion, sociology of religion, ethology of religion, and mythology, and 
they stand on a firm foundation methodologically. Besides, we have various terms for 
the new fields of study, but they are to be classed among any one of the above and 
remain as special investigations. For instance, they are phenomenology of religion, eth- 
ics of religion, anthropology of religion, geography of religion, philosophy of religious 
culture and so on. 

(4) Max Miiller: “Introduction to the Science of Religion” L. I. 
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least two premises. One is that an investigation must be a penetrating 
one which goes beneath the surface phenomena, and the other is that 
an investigator himself is a believer of some religion. These are proper 
methodological premises in the field of comparative study of religion. 
A comparison necessarily involves the objectification of religion, but 
yet religion can not be understood entirely from an objective stand- 
point. To give a solution for this contradiction and to permit metho- 
dological religious study such condition as the above should be a minimum 
requirement. 

Always concerned with the inner subjectivity in religion, the attempt 
to make the comparative study of religious phenomena effective has 
been of late a major goal of religious scholars. Such theories, as 
investigations‘) from the standpoint of subjectivity (in the philosophy 
of religion), religious psychoiogical circulation (Religions-Psychologischer 
Zirkel) theory (in the psychology of religion), a functional theory, ?) 
culturecircle (Kulturkreis) theory, (8) primitive mentality (mentalité 
primitive) theory (9) (in the sociology or ethnology of religion), are all 
attempts to approach nearer to the true inner fact. Neverthless we 
can not admit that in these theories subjectivity in religion is ade- 
quately explained. On the whole we can not properly comprehend 
what religion is unless we inquire into why man cannot go without 
religion, for what reason mankind inevitably believes in religion, and 
what are the subjective conditions within man’s entering into religious 
experience. By putting oneself on the inside of religious facts, and 
basing onself on the subjective understanding of their meaning, we can 
discover its true structure. 

The concept ot religion is one of objective eveness and generalization 


(5) As a representative of this, there are Otto’s theory on Numinose, Scheler’s theory 
on religious operation. R. Otto: “Das Heilige”: ,1917. Max Scheler: “ Vom Ewigen 
im Menschen “1921. : 

(6) Georg Wobbermin : “ Systematische Theologie nach religionspsychologicher Methode ” 
Zweiter Band: Das Wesen der Religion 5. 7-16 “ Die Religionsphilosophie ”. 

(7) Bronislaw Malinowski: “Magic, Science and Religion” (Science, Religion and 
Reality) 1925. “The Foundations of Faith and Morals, an anthropological analysis of 
primitive beliefs and conduct with special reference to the fundamental problem of 
Religion and Ethics”. 1936. 

(8) P. Wilhelm Schmidt: “Der Ursprung der Gottesidee” 1912-1935, “ Handbuch der 
vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte” 1930, 

(9) Lucien Lévy-Bruhl: “Les Fonctions mentales dans les soci¢tés inférieures” 1910, 
“La mentalité primitive” 1921. 
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of subjective understanding. Religion is originally a term applied from 
the standpoint of an observer, and the religions are not always contented 
with being described by such a term. For it is unbearable to one 
involved subjectively that the vital problem of his own soul should be 
simplified under a mere objective concept. Thus the religious person 
takes his own religion as the best and the absolute,@ or, focussing upon 
his own religion only, measures the other, and puts the unmeasured (1D) 
out of his consideration. 

Thus religion, in so far as it is a living and concrete phenomenon, 
involves a subjectivity which is not content with generic unity of 
religion and is not willing to be objectified. Religion, as a whole, 
connotes individual subjectivity. Therefore, if we discuss religion, how 
can we truely understand its essence without looking at the living whole 
through contact with subjective life. The earnest investigation of 
religion should be attempted by approaching this genuine aspect with 
profound sympathy. 


II 


What is generally the principal basis of the thing which is expressed 
by the concept “religion”? This problem has been discussd many 
times, but as yet it has not come to a sufficient and distinct conclusion. 
Much of the essence of religion itself remains in the indistinct category. 

It goes without saying that the word religion is an abstract concept. 
Abstracting some kind of concrete human affair, we merely applied the 
concept of religion to it. Here we are not going to state in detail the 
historical evolution of the word. And yet, because by extension the 
concept of “religion” has come to include very vast things, it is an 
undoubted fact that the connotation is difficult to investigate. Then, 
by what principle is done the extensive stipulation of this concept with 
such a vast extension? It can not include miscellaneous phenomena 
without any criterion, It is because it will endorse this that we put 
aside magic, though it seems to be similar, for it is regarded as different 
from religion. And yet this does not always mean that this manifests 
the essence of religion and that all are uniformly distinguished as 


(10) Such a mode of thinking is apparent more or less in the writings of chrietianity- 
like philosophy of religion, but one of the most apparent and representative may be 
Hagel’s. Hegel: “ Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Religion” 3 Teil. 

(11) This is only another appearence of the mode of thinking in the above (6), and, 
for instance, Scholz: “ Die Religionsphilosophie”. 
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criteria of it. Such a thing is suggested only in one direction, and we 
can say that the principle of the orientation is connoted on the ground 
of extensive stipulation. Therefore, the vastness of extension does not 
always mean immediately the chaos of connotation, but on the contrary 
it will be nothing but the opportunity of the clearness of connotation 
and the motive of deduction. In these days when it is admitted 
generally that there is no human race without any religion, as it has 
been said “Religious history is as old as historical writing itself” (2) 
(Die Religionsgeschichte ist so alt wie die Geschichtsschreibung selbst), 
the essence of religion should be studied all the more in the true 
sense of the concept of “religion” including a host of various things. 
Though a definition of religion has been attempted by many scholars, 
this does not always interest us. Rather we must begin with reflecting 
upon the reason why this is conceived upon the kind of affairs to which 
the concept of religion is applied, which are human affairs in so far as 
they are affairs concerned essentially with man. There can be little 
doubt that this concept of “religion”, which seems to have been thought 
synthetically from an understanding of peculiarity of object, was arrived 
at because at first it had “god” (including monotheism, polytheism and 
pantheism) as its object. But, later, “demon” and “soul”, different 
from god in character were found and, moreover, “life-being” and 
“magic-being” in uncivilized people were discussed. On the other 
hand, with respect to Buddhism, we can not find the object in such a 
meaning, at least in early Buddhism, and there was found that “an 
absolute truth” had been sought for as the so-called object. Thus in 
the extensive unfolding of religion, though its objectivity was an 
immediate opportunity, yet the object itself was always unsettled. 
However, in spite of such an unsettled condition, there should be a 
proper reason to make an unfolding. It is because it was understood 
that, though their objects have a little difference in some respects, there 
is certainly some similarity between them. Then, what is this similarity? 
To be similar in spite of their difference, there should be a common 
ground on which to make a comparison. What is this? For instance, 
there are men in different countries, and there are many races. They 
are all similiar to man, and are included under the concept of the 


(12) A. Bertholet u. E. Lehmann: “Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte begriindet von 
Chantepie de la Saussaye” 1925, Bd. I. Lehmann: “ Zur Geschichte der Religionsge- 


schichte ” 
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genus of man. Is this such a kind of similarity? In this case, it can 
be understood immediately from the form. And here is a kind of living 
thing. Whether to categorize it as a plant or animal is decided after 
investigation of the inner structure. By such a method is it understood? 

What is common to (3) those various phenomena of which are re- 
cognized today as religious objects? As an object of discussion this 
will present many problems in itself. After much investigation, may 
we put forward such a principle as “an invisible possesor of more 
power than man,“@4) beyond a simple form of expression ” as the concept? 
But can this be regarded as valid in the case of man or plant or 
animal? There can not be determined immediately the structure of 
the object itself. If there could be found such a principle, it is not an 
objective matter of the object itself. For this object is only a fantastic 
being or- an ordinary thing, except its believer, and it can not possess 
inherently an objective, universal and religious attribute. That is to 
say, its matter is not concrete matter, but matter which is recognized 
in this way through its relationship with man. In such an overesti- 
mation of the object, after all, the relationship of man itself, which 
makes each of them a special object, comes to have an important 
meaning. 

That is, is not the commonness of matter as has been previously 
mentioned in fact a commonness in the human relationship? It is 
nothing but “having a kind of relationship with an invisible possessor 
of more power than man, beyond a simple form of expression”. Here 
it will be known that the relationship itself is like some undertsanding 
of the meaning of the object. We do not, of course, conclude by stating 
this relationship in such a meaning, but only state really the existence 
of commonness in the relationship. 

However, this comes to include a problem. For it may be assumed 
that we make such an assertion here, after the assertion which Feuerbach 
and others have already made, so as to dissolve religion into man. It 


(13) In what is generally recognized as religious phenomena, we may enumerate the 
following as religious objects. Power (magic power like mana), idealized power (such 
as that of Brahman), things (such as fetishism or idolatry), natural things (grass, tree, 
rock and stone, fire, water, heavenly bodies, animals, and plants), hero, king, ancestor, 
the dead, saviour, soul, bad spirit, spirit, angel, gods, and God. 

(14) This principle implies that we apply the modifier ot ‘beyond expression’ to such 
objects as are presented in form as in the above note, and the one of ‘invisible’ to the 
objects not apparent in form. This principle, however, is not always good, We only 
make the suggestion. (Detailed investigation will be done later). 
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may be also regarded that we assert that a religious object is non- 
existent in itself and only a matter which appears in the relationship 
with man and that “Theology is anthropology. Namely in the object 
of religion which we call Theos in Greek and Gott in German, there 
appears nothing but human essentiality, and the god of man is nothing 
but essentiality deified of man”.“5) But we do not take such a stand- 
point. Generally one should not admit such a standpoint for a scientific 
investigation. If we refuse frankly to admit religion as a fact of solemn 
human affairs, it will fall in itself into a standpoint which is unscientific, 
dogmatic and idealistic. We never say that object is non-existent in 
itself, but say that as matter it can not be accepted by everyman 
universally, necessarily, and objectively. Namely we only assert that 
only in relationship with man, an object can become an object in the 
true sense and that an object must be necessarily accompanied by a 
relationship. 

Here is our standpoint, we must suggest rightly and emphatically 
that understanding for religion should not begin with observation on 
the side of the object and that at least we must not make an objective 
explanation of the object important part of its study. Though scientific 
studies in religion have been made by many scholars from various points 
of view, they generally make their studies objectively and they are 
inclined only to an objective analysis of objects. Indeed if scientific 
investigation in religion began with positive reflection by objectifying 
the object,@® it did not remain only in such a standpoint, and aspects 
of action as an object have been variously studied. However, there has 
been some studies “7) only done in the variety of relationship which was 


(15) Ludwing Feuerbach: “Das Wesen der Religion” 3 vorl. As is well known, the 
idea of Feuerpach’s in this book and the previous ‘Das Wesen des Christetums’ become 
a great authority of the later theory of atheism. He makes human horror and joy a 
foundation of explanation of religion in negative and positive. 

(16) The science of religion begins with the history of religion as a comparative 
statement of positive and religious facts, and this tradition has been still held, and has 
to be hold, essentially to nowadays. This will illustrate this. 

(17) The psychology of religion takes part in this field and makes various and academic 
contributions. But, in so far as it makes this standpoint, we can never inquire truly 
into religious and inner subjectivity. In the psychology of religion, aiming at the like 
of this, investigated and discussed methodologically, and we had many results, but, as 
far as it remains in the field of psychology, there will be, after all, an essential limit 
between them. Concerning this, it is Max Scheler who criticized this most accutely. 
He says, ‘The problem that religious operations is originally an emotion or that it is 
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cut off from the object. There the phenomenal quality of operation was 
precisely observed and described, and yet its meaningful construction of 
the inner subject, that is, the fundamental of its ardent activity was not 
made clear enough. Because the relationship with the subject and object 
in religion is not a plain relationship to be seen, but a cubic one which 
accompanies the object necessarily and essentially and, being whole- 
man’s action itself, such a thing can not be caught objectively and 
should be sought for rightly in subjectivity. Then, what is the essential 
of such a particular relationship? What do we find in this concretely 
and fundamentally? 


III 


Human relationship with an object in this fact has more understanding 
of meaning for the object in itself. We may call such a human 
relationship cognitive operation in a wide sense. Then, is the relationship 
in this case not different from various intellectual cognition as normally 
used? Is there the same operation as an intellectual cognition? This 
may be suggested as an important problem. We should do investigation 
here, making a point of view. This means that, in general, making 
the most intellectual standpoint of various religious phenomena a 
medium, we are going to investigate the way of that intellectual 
cognition. Religion, in general, does not stand in a mere intellectual 
standpoint, which everyone easily knows. But, how is this different? 
Here we do not hesitate to point out early Buddhism as a representative 
of religion near to an intellectual standpoint in various religions. In 
this early Buddhism, then, can we take up such a relationship of an 
intellectual cognition as we expect? 


not an attitude which belongs to the field of will or that it is not thinking or that it 
is not mediated by subconsciousness of our like is not all relative to the essence of 
religious operation. Because the unity of religious operations is “eine gegenstindlich 
gerichtete Operationseinheit”’, so it is not such a thing as is dealt with by psycholo- 
gical conception. What is happening in a prayer’s mind and how it happens these 
have no relation to the essence of prayer just as when a mathematician thinks over 


problems of numbers his sense of pressure of stomach and imagination or image and 
the like have no relation with Noetik of thinking numbers. Operation of prayer is to 
be prescribed only trom Gebetssinn. How the psychological materials used and consumed 
in this operation are systematized psychologically has no relation to religious Noetik’. 
Scheler, in his essential phenomenology of religion, next to essential ontology of the 
divine, which is his object, is going to investigate this operation from his standpoint 
of so called religious Noetik. Max Scheler: “ Vom Ewigen im Menschen” 3Aufi. S. 
365-366. 
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There, the manifestation of real intelligence was earnestly researched, 
and an awakening man is made an ideal. It is thought that “ delive- 
rance (vimukti) does not belong to the mental poor, but only to the 
intelligent *,28) and it is said that “Early Buddhism came to make 
taking a standpoint for an epistemological, fundamental problem the 
decisive thing for the understanding of life”.@9) It may truely be said 
what was preached by Buddha was the way of true cognition. Is it 
generally intelligent what was aimed at there? Materials of the old 
sitra in which deliverance was preached and real intelligence was 
predicated, are repeated in the following words. “Form (f4), sensation 
(32), perception (48), disposition (47), and consciousness (#&%) are pain, 
mutability, and anatman” or “eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body and mind 
are mutable pains and anatman”, which is followed by “we call it a 
real recognition (sammappafifia) to think thus, holy disciples would 
deliver in form, sensation, perception, and consciousness (or eyes, ears, 
nose, tongue, body and mind), if they thought thus”. And the word 
of “deliverance” is often repeated as follows; “Oh bhiksus (Buddhist 
priests)! Thinking thus, holy disciples would get free in form, Getting 
free in form the attachement would be gone out, The attachment 
being gone out, he could get a deliverance, Getting the deliverance he 
could get a true intelligence (fiana), Life has already been lost out and 
Brahaman has been completed, What is to be done has been done. 
We know no more the being of this world.,” (Evam passam bhikkhave 
sutava ariyasavako ripasmim (cakkhusmim) pi nibbindati,..... nibbin- 
dam virajjati viraga vimuccati vimuttasmim vimuttam iti fianam_ hoti, 
khina jati vustiam brahmacariyam katam karaniyam naparam itthatta- 
yati pajinatiti). 

Though there are more minute phrases than this, we can take a step 
for investigation enough by this. In this case, we might easily suppose 
that deliverance and real intelligence, though they are certainly a kind 
of cognition, are connected with a fundamental change of a usual life 


(18) H. Ordenberg: “ Buddha,, 7 Aufl. 5. 231. 

(19) M. Walleser: “Die philosophische Grundlage des alteren Buddhismus EOE OF 

(20) #éfaj4 Vol. I. (10. 12.) Ibid., Vol. VII. (205) EHS, ZARB Era, an 
EBA, REAR GARGS) 

(21) #Eba4 Vol. I. (1), Ibid., Vol. VIN. (188) ant Bis, HIBIERR, TESS, EER 
kL DHEA BARS. BIDIRDL DRM AKA BIRR, Keele, 
RES, EEE, BARE, Vol. VII. (195) Hewes, BL BT, 
ies, GAG. BHOMe, "RESID, RRR e REA, 
Samyutta-Nikaya. edited by M. Lean Feer. XXU. 12-17. XXXYV. 1-12. XII. 35. 
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and do not mean a mere intellectual standpoint. This is a cognition 
which immediately means a change of life, and that “to know” is 
immediately common with “to become”.(22) This is not known in 
abstract, but realized in life. Thus real intelligence is said “to be” or 
“to become (hoti)” as concerning life beyond intellectual cognition. 

In early Buddhism, it is generally said that there is not a special 
object. But, in this case, since “thinking thus (evam passam) ” is said, 
there should be an object being thought. It may be “form, sensation, 
perception, disposition and consciousness are mutability, pains, and ana- 
tman” previously mentioned, and, that is, fundamental “truth (dharma)” 
itself. However the cognition of this truth became a transfiguration of 
being, of life. In early Buddhism, which is said to stand on an 
intellectual standpoint, this cognition was what brought such a living 
transfiguration after all. It can never be a mere intellectual cognition. 
It is nothing but a new realization of human life. Is this, in general, 
the relationship with an object in religion? 

Then can it be said that the relationship of man with an object in 
religion is simply such as this realization? We may be again in doubt, 
for, in general, a realistic cognition, in the usual understanding, is not 
always found only in religion. Is it rather said about any technical 
and capable skill? Concerning this point, selecting the second stand- 
point, we are going to further consider. We here take up Shamanism, 
a special religious phenomenon which is thought to be a primitive 
medical technique of man and regarded as the most technical of 
religious phenomena, and make it a step of investigation. Generally, 
the cognition which may be called realization is an expression about 
any special technique or skill. What situation has a thing which may 
be called technique or skill concerning religion? Mikhailowski who has 
left a classical work in the study of Shamanism writes briefly in his 
introduction as follows, “A shaman who was called for a patient is 
sitting on a stool which is the upper seat in a corner of a room in 
front of a fire. Waiting the hour of night when his magic would 
begin, he is lying on his sheet of white mare’s skin. At last, coming 
near twilight after sunset, preparations for the shaman’s observances 
are busily made in a hut Gopra); the floor is swept, fuel and wood 
are cut, and, above all, a nutritious and sweet dinner is_ boiled. 


(22) In the Indian thought, there was an idea that if we know Brahman we shall be 
Brahman, that is, knowing is becoming. Deliverance may originally have stood on such 
an idealistic basis. 
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Neighbours come together gradually and they sit down on benches in 
such a way that men are on the right and women on the left along a 
wall. Conversation is done very carefully and moderately. Action of 
the people present is light and hesitating. When dinner is over, the 
shaman crouches on the end of the bench and unties slowly his hair, 
letting it hang down, murmuring various messages. He sometimes 
hiccoughs nervously and technically, so that his body trembles strangely. 
He does not look around, but looks down or gazes at an unmoving 
point (usually the fire). The fire is going out little by little. The hut 
is filled with dense twilight and the door is shut and stillness comes 
over the scene. He strips off his coat and puts on his shaman’s clothes 
of long shirts (BoameOnsrit wapran), After that, taking a tobacco-pipe 
and swallowing the srnoke, he smokes for a long time. The sound of 
his hiccoughs begins to be high, and trembling becomes apparent. He 
puts aside his pipe. His face is pale, his head is down and his eyes 
are half shut. Just at that time a white mare’s skin is spread out in 
the centre of the hut. He takes up a ladle of cold water and gulps a 
few swallows of water and picks up a whip, a twig or a drum stick, 
with a slow action as if in a dream, from the bench where it was 
previously placed. Then he steps into the centre of the hut and 
bending his right knee four times, he bows seriously to all sides. At 
that time he splashes water around from his mouth and throws down 
a handful of white horse’s hair into the fire and at last puts out this 
fire-light. The figure of the shaman is dimly seen by the side of the 
charcoal fire, bending his head and holding a large hand-drum like a 
shield for some hours, in the darkness. His face is towards the south. 
All sitting on the bench hold their breath. The magician’s unclear 
murmur and hiccough alone was heard in the complete darkness. At 
last this sound is also gone out. ‘There comes a dead stillness at that 
instant. After a little time, a moderate yawn is heard. And, after 
that, hawks’ shrill cry and seagulls’ cry full of grief are highly and 
distinctly heard somewhere in the covered darkness of the hut. More- 
over, after a little pause, the light sound of the repeated striking the 
hand-drum begins to be heard as if it were mosqito’s humming. Thus 
the shaman begins to play his music. It is a dim, quiet and indistinct 
sound at first, but afterwards becoms a nervous and wilful music and 
heightens just as the sound of a coming storm. A strange cry is 
generally conspicuous as a continuous background to it. The cawing 
of crows, laughing of black ducks, cries of sea-gulls, shrieks of the 
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sniper and cries of hawks or eagles are heard and the music becomes 
louder. The sound of the hand-drum, mingling with the other sounds 
continuously heard. The sound of a little bell, a rattle and a little 
hand-drum are continually ringing. This whole stream of sounds is 
enough to swallow up the consciousness of those who are present. Sud- 
denly all is stopped. And yet there are one or two strikings of the 
hand-drum or other appliances on the knee of the shaman. And after 
that, all become quite still at once. This execution is many times 
repeated with a little variation. When the shaman has made the present 
all accustomed to his previous routine, the music changes its tune, and a 
fragement of an especially gloomy song is added to it. The incantation 
(saKaunanBe) of the shaman of the Yakuto is everywhere the same as 
this. The more complex ritual is an improvisation adapted to the man 
and case. The shaman sings by himself and when this results in 
making the guardian spirit fall on him, he begins to jump up and walks 
around on the skin spread out on the floor. In this way, he begins to 
do the second part of the dramatic action by himself. The hut is full 
of the bright light of a newly burning fire. The shaman dances, sings 
continually and strikes a hand-drum. At first his face is towards the 
south, but afterwards he turns to the west or the east, and he jumps up 
violently like a madman or plays comically. Its tune and step are a 
little like the peasant dance in Russia. But it is more speedy and 
audacious. 

“After all the shaman knew all needed by him. He made out who 
brought illness and he got the vow and assistance of a powerful spirit. 
At that time the third part of shaman’s repertoire begins. Dancing about, 
striking a hand-drum with a wooden mallet and accompanying this with 
a song, he turns towards the patient. With a new spell, he drives away 
the cause of illness-by driving, threatening and sucking out from the 
place of illness. Thus driving away illness, he takes it away into the 
centre of the room. And after many observances and spells, he spits it 
out and drives it away outside the hut, that is, he throws it out by a 
kick or blows it away far beyond the sky or under the ground. But it 
is not enough only to drive away the illness. It is necessary to soothe 
the gods’mind and set free the patient from the enemy. Thus the 
shaman decides what offerings are needed from the powerful spirit 
above. For the last observance, he sits on his mare’s skin and sings 
and plays. But the people there take him over with that skin to the 
highest bench where he was at the begining of this shaman operation 
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(*amaanne),(23)” 


Shaman’s observances as seen here would seem to be a unique 
technique or skill. It is said (#4) that shamans comprehend such a 
technique through some special violent pursuit. Then, what can be 
regarded as really technical in so called Shamanism? Even if it is a 
kind of technique, it is not immediately technique itself. The shaman’s 
observance does not make medical effect immediately, but, frankly 
speaking, urges the spirit as a religious object to fall on itself and makes 
it effect by the power of the spirit. This is not to be said to be an 
observer’s interpretation, but it will be insisted upon as a matter of 
meaning in which the phenomenon is done. And yet, the first thing 
concerning such an object is not to urge the spirit to be so. What 
is to be made a prior premise is that there is generally such a spirit 
and that it is able to have relation with a man through some action 
—— these tacit understandings should be there. This understanding 
becomes a kind of realization and is much more understood. That is, 
here we may perecive that in Shamanism the relationship with the 
object is first of all such a tacit understanding. Thus we may know 
that in a religious subject the relationship with the object is comprehen- 
sion of life, and also something like a tacit understanding of some kind 
of being. And yet it is such as gives a kind of reply to it. Then how 
characteristically could be found such a relationship in religion in 
general? 


IV 


The investigation of religious phenomena has been a problem of the 
science of religion. In this investigation, however, we should heed the 
following. Because those phenomena are not only an expression of 
objective things, but one of phenomena as things with some sense. If 
we merely take the element of these phenonema as itself, we can not do 
more than one-sided analysis as if a fish out of water. On investiga- 
ting religious phenomena, as they are naturally divided into the side of 


(23) B. Muxaiinoscksm : “ mamMancrRo ” 556-558 “ agsuacrckaa Poccua,” 1905 
Mocxkega, 

(24) That is, to be a shaman there is ‘the preparatory period’ so called by Czaplika. 
On the content of this there are various differences in various races, but, at any rate, 
there is rather severe training. M. A. Czplika: “ Aboriginal Siberis. A study in Social 
Anthropology” 1914 P. 178-190. George Nioradze: “Der Schamanismus bei den 
Sibirischen Vélkern’’ 1925 kap. 11.5, 
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the object and the side of the subject (man), it will be the inner field 
itself in which the relationship of subject with object is presented as 
more foundamental. It may be said that such a thing is on the side 
of the human subject. But is there, at the same time, something which 
is regarded as that of the side of God? What is such a thing? We 
find it in the name of believing (glauben). Believing is regarded by 
the relegious as the element brought by God, and, by the outsiders, as 
the element brought by man. The essence of believing, however, is the 
phase itself in which religious phenomena are presented. And yet this 
is also a case of the ardent subjectivity of a religious subject. 

The relationship of human subject to a usual religious object is 
expressed with such words as “respect”, “honour”, “revere”. “awe”, 
“bow ”, “sanctify ”, and “believe”. As the words “bow” or “sanctify ” 
etc. express chiefly a surface act, the inner relationship of understanding 
the meaning becomes a premise of them. On the other hand, the 
words “respect”, “honour”, “revere”, etc. imply an attitude to an 
object comprehended rather than a comprehension of life, and also imply 
nothing but an inclination of mind for an object apparently manifested, 
rather a tacit understanding. In these words, we might find the most 
appropriate characteristic in the conception of the words “to believe”, 
which is used above all with the term of faith and nothing but the 
relationship which is the most frequently found in religious phenomenon 
in general. 

Though we say god, the divine, and spirit, the human subject faces 
any of them with the relationship of “to believe” essentially and 
originally. Thus the religious phenomenon will become to occupy its 
original scope. The operation of this “believing ” is rightly an essential 
categorical concept, and also the concept of limitation. 

In early Buddhism, believing is also inevitably expounded. In a 
legend, there is the following passage in which is recorded Brahama’s 
advice to Buddha, who was going decidedly to save people after he was 
religiously awakened. It is “for these, the gate of amrta (immortality) 
is opened. The man to have heard is to believe and to be saved. I 
have not expounded my thought before for fear that there should be 
mischief. I have not expound supreme dharma for people.(?5) (Aparuta 


~~= 


tesam amatassa dvara, ye sotavanto pamuficantu saddham. vihimssafifil 


(25) ATE, HERG, —DUERER, JeRGefess, 7NPUREVERE, PAS +x, 
SoH GER, Tease, REM ZEDGE, Samyutta Nikaya. Maha-vagga. I. 


apavrtam me amrtasya dvaram, Brahmeti Bhagarantam ye Srolukama, sraddham pramunca- 
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pagunam na bhasi dhammam panitam manujesu).” That is, it is 
expounded that one should believe in Buddha’s awakening dharma 
(truth). Such a thing is verified by the fact that afterwards believing 
(sradha) is primarily insisted upon as one of the five functions or five 
powers in the thirty-seven vargas. In Mahayana Sdtras the element of 
believing is the more emphasized.(26) 

In Shamanism, spirit is believed unexceptionally, but Shamanism does 
not generally exist without believing in it. In the sentence previously 
quoted, there were the following: “The shaman sings by himself and 
when this results in making the guardian spirit fall on him”, “he 
surely secured a powerful spirit’s vow and help”. Any of them is on 
a faith of spirit, that is, a phenomenon implied only on the basis of 
a firm and familiar faith. Such a Kamaanue does not exist in the true 
meaning without this. 

Such a thing is explained in the same way in the religious affairs of 
uncivilized people. For instance, in the case of each religious phenome- 
non which makes magic power or fetish or a natural thing its object, 
all are built upon a belief in some kind of superman’s power. Even if 
they are visual objects or realistic beings, the one who makes them the 
religious object never puts emphasis on being itself in visuality. It is 
the power beyond them or in them that becomes an object of concern. 


ntu vihethasamjfiam, vinethasamjfio praguno abhisi, dharmo asuddho Magadhesu purvam 
Mahavastu III. 

(26) Such instances are very often found in Mahayana Sutra as follows: PE RMER 
Hk, ISTHE RARLKSE FRUEORD, SRI, Re 
See, BR SRHEUE, RSME LE, GERRI) or in AEERES RIE 
(8, A/S SRS AAS Cf eeeaRe 6), and in Saddharma Pundarika Susra we 
shall find the following phrases: #222 (S, (iZAita, or WB DSM, Be 
or BAYES) or BARRYE, JES and so on. In other Sutra we may take up so 
many instances as it is annoyable. And, as well be known, in the Jodo sect this is 
put the stress on. And in the Shin sect this includes all things. But even in the 
Zen sect, is Believing found? To be seen at the surface of it, it may be thought 
that this is in no relation with it. And yet even there, Believing is necessary after 
all. them NEVE, "ESRI, Baad, NBs (RD 
These phrases will prove this. And even in Sodo-zen, Believing was indispensable. 
‘We should do only for Buddhism’ or ‘Be good or bad, we should follow according 
to the words and deed of the Founder of Buddhism” (JEYEIRRGSENZE) are, in other 

_ word, nothing but absolutely believing in the founder of Buddhism and Buddhism 
itself. That is because the following have been expounded: ‘Only believing in the 
teaching of Buddha and seek for the Nirvana’s true preasure’ (Ibid.) or ‘Being told 
Buddha is a trash, we should [believe that a trash is Buddha. And, leaving the 
attachment out, we should gain the truth.’ (Ibid.) 
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It is not essentially different from an invisible being in the point that 
it is not thought without believing in power. 

Reasoning in this way, what is the most fundamental and universal 
element in religious phenomena lies in the relationship of the human 
subjective operation and it should be the operation of believing 
(glauben).(2”) Here we should inquire into what is really subjective in 
religion and investigate the structure of its belief. Where the matter 
of meaning of believing in religion is explained, there should be natu- 
rally manifested the structure of religious subjectivity, which may 
teach and point out to us the fundamental and principal basis in 
religion.8) Generally we are not aiming at dissolving the principial 
and fundamental truth of religion into the human subjectivity of 
believing. The view that religion is after all only a structure of such 
a human operation is essentially contrary to our standpoint on which 
we take religion as Urpanumen in itself. As we have already stated, 
we cannot admit a view of religion like that of Feuerbach. What we 
want to note here does not mean that the principle or foundation of 
religion is nothing but human subjectivity, but that it is naturally 
manifested through investigating such a human subjectivity. That is we 
do not jump to the conclusion that only subjectivity is the essential 
content, but we are aiming at illustrating that the inquiry of subjectivity 
is fundamentally necessary as a methodological process. For the entire 
essence of religion itself is the thing to be gradually discussed after this. 
Why has man religion inevitably and why can not live man without 
having faith ——these will be naturally explained by an explanation 
of the structure of subjectivity. 


(27) Here ‘glauben’ includes faith or belief and foi or croyance, which are devided 
into the two words in both English and French. Of course each of the two has a 
different nuance. 

(28) But this may be opposed from some standpoint of some religion. That is, what, 
without depending on a subject or the power of believing, think much of the side of 
objective utility, for instance, the theory of miracles in Catholicism above all, in 
Dons Scotus’ ‘opus operatum’ distinguished from ‘opus operans’ there appears such a 
view as that the grace of miracles is given by itself and the action of a subject is 
not necessary. But this is only a view of the religious and at least there should be 
acceptive bearing of a subject at any rate. From the standpoint of orthodox Catholicism, 
the side of sujectivity will be amply recognized. Thomas Aquinas’s statement that the 
grace of miracles is completed by the assimilation of a subject endorses this. Henri 
Delacroix: “La Religion et la Foi ” 1922 P. 1. As a matter of fact even those who 


have no faith in God would understand truly what religion is from the standpoint 
presented here. : 


The Fundamental Doctrines of Tenrikyo 


Tadamasa Fukaya 


It may be said that pantheism and theism in world civilization were 
derived from the Aryan and Semitic races, respectively. These two still 
form the backbone of the Western ideas which have been dominating 
the world since the Industrial Revolution, which ended in favor of a 
mechanical civilization. “And it is natural that the people of the Western 
sphere of civilization should view from no other perspectives than these 
two. As for us people of the East, we have traditions quite different 
from those of the West, and view from perspectives unlike those of 
Westerners. 

It may be that Japan is only a speck on a world map drawn by 
Europeans, but the country consisting of a chain of islands has played 
and is still playing an important part because of its situation lying east 
of the continent in the Pacific Ocean. From a cultural point of view 
Japan is an eastward limit of penetration, and a treasure-house, so to 
speak, in the history of world civilization. Another important thing is 
that Japan stands out as the first country in Asia which adopted 
modern mechanical civilization and carried it to the Asiatic Continent. 

The Japanese nation is, generally speaking, so generously disposed 
towords any system of thought that varying contradictions are kept on 
with no inconvenience whatever; it seems as if the Japanese nation 
were gifted with special capacity for tolerance. For instance, religions 
present an apt example of tolerance on the part of the Japanese nation. 
It may safely be said that the Japanese people embrace all of the 
greatest religions of the world. In Japan there are various stages of 
belief, from primitive Shamanism to Buddhism, Christianity, Taoism, 
Confucianism, Mohammedanism and Shintoism originating in Japan. 
And they co-exist with no bloody strife, each having its own ardent 
followers. There is nothing like such religious wars as were seen ‘in 
European history. 

Now, what religion is most active in present-day Japan? I believe 
no one will hesitate to answer “Tenrikyo”. This has come to the 
attention of those Americans who visit Japan, and scarcely a single day 
goes by without a call of foreigners at Tambaichi, the seat of the 


Tenrikyo Headquarters. 
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Tenrikyo is a peculiar faith which is neither theistic nor pantheistic. 
The Kami (Deity) of Tenrikyo, “Tenri-O-no-Mikoto”, is, to speak 
exactly, umgreifend and all the universe lives in His bosom. The Kami 
of Tenrikyo may be perceived as a crossing of pantheism plus deter- 
mination of space, and theism plus determination of time. A pantheistic 
god is immanent, while a theistic god transcendent. But an wmgreifend 
god is both immanent and transcendent. A pantheistic god is rational, 
while a theistic god irrational. A wumgreifend god is, however, transra- 
tional. An intellectual understanding of such a god is possible up to a 
certain point, but not beyond it. In other words, a relative man is 
able to comprehend only a part of the functions of an absolute god. 
The mysterious god who is beyond human intellectual understanding is 
one who gives us light from far beyond the limitation of human think- 
ing. Such being the case, the god is not one which blinds modern 
scientific people but which lights up their way. Once they lose sight 
of the light, they will fall into a dark world. Human civilization will 
be ruined unless supported by such a god. 

Now not a few people talk of the ruin of modern civilization. And 
despair and nihilism are driving a number of people to suicide. 

We live in the present, but cannot live without anticipation of tomor- 
row. Our life must be uncertain and restless without anticipation of 
tomorrow. It is true that tomorrow, which is profound and obscure, 
is beyond our knowledge, but our life is never thought of independently 
of the very thing which is profound and obscure. In other words, we 
always live with something hard to understand before us, and this is 
the true aspect of relative human life. Faith is applied to what is 
profound and hard to understand. This means that there is no life 
where there is no faith, and that there must be faith where there is 
life. 
The fact is that we live today with faith in tomorrow. Faith which 
has correlation with things strange and unknown must be rational to 
some extent; what is entirely irrational is a superstition. 

Faith cannot be completely apprehended from a rational point of view. 
Because human wisdom is not infinite. Faith must be, so to speak, a 
bridge connecting rationality with transrationality. Indeed we are 
enveloped in things transrational. For instance, we mankind cannot 
foreknow our own birth; we know it post factum. Moreover, we 
cannot know of the world after death, and what we really know is of 
a very small part of the present. 
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Man is going where from and where to no one knows, and this is 
an eternal mystery not to be explained. Even a philosopher who at- 
tempts to search for the real truth of the universe cannot give any satis- 
factory answer to this. Existentialists would say “from nothingness 
to nothingness ”’. 

Philosophy intends metaphysics, it is true, and may seem to conflict 
with every-day knowledge so far as it adheres to rationality from a 
scientific point of view. But it will still be unable to go beyond the 
limits of human wisdom, and this is the very destiny of philosophy. 

Human wisdom must come before but not after human existence, 
and it would be impossible to give any positive answer as to the origin 
of human existence. The mystery of human existence itself can be 
resolved only by a wisdom which is beyond human wisdom. Here we 
find a gap in, and a limit to, human wisdom. It is through the gap 
and the limit that we are able to recognize a god both pantheistic and 
transcendent. Here a field of faith is opened up. 

A deity who lives far beyond the limit of a material world, and who 
both embraces and transcends all, is one and absolute with nothing 
comparable. This does not mean in the least, however, that our Deity 
stands entirely aloof from us. 

Man exists as Self-determination of this deity. In other words, 
mankind continues to exist as children of Oya-Gami (Parent Deity), 
both creator and protector. 

A number of attempts have been made since olden times to prove 
the existence of god, but they all have many contradictions to them. 
It would be no exaggeration to say that all the brains of the world 
have been cudgeled in the attempt to demonstrate the existence of god. 
Of course, there is an essential difference between the existence of god 
and that of a chair or table. 

There are laws organic, civil and criminal, and so too is there a 
Heavenly Law. Our life is threatened when we violate the Heavenly 
Law. And it is not before this moment that we really come to know 
of the existence of Oya-Gami, 

Man will know of the Parent Deity through the medium of his own 
actual existence. In other words, man will know of the Parent Deity 
in the consciousness that he actually lives, or, conversely speaking, the 
Parent Deity reveals Himself through the actual existence of man. 
Special emphasis must be laid on this point. 

It is man who not only is enabled to live by the Parent Deity but 
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who also helps His work. The parent Deity reveals Himself through 
the medium of human conduct. The Parent Deity is not only dependent 
on, but also independent of, human existence. This means, therefore, 
that the Parent Deity works wonders in response to our sincerity, or 
exists in an operative manner, and that He is not a mere ideal repre- 
sentation. He may be said to be the real source of our life. 

The relationship between the Parent Deity and us mankind is thus 
primarily concerned with our own life; and the prayer which is relevant 
to the relation between man and deity ought to be offered with all 
possible might and fervor. Always we should do our utmost and then 
pray to the Parent Deity. Any prayer, unless preceded by our due 
efforts, would mean not only slighting ourselves but despising the 
Parent Deity. The Parent Deity is neither such a deity as would 
protect us without any prayer on our part, nor a deity who would be 
expected to embrace us if only his name were recited. Our prayer 
offered to the Parent Deity must be expressed by action. 

The foundress of Tenrikyo taught us, saying, “ The existence of Kami, 
i. e. deity, is beyond discussion. A wonder manifested in response to 
sincerity is the very figure of Kami.” This is, indeed, a significant remark. 

The Parent Deity who affects us by virtue of the Heavenly Law is 
neither a deity up in heaven alone nor a deity always on earth, but a 
deity found everywhere who embraces all the universe in His arms. 
This does not mean, however, that He is something like the Greek 
Logos or something like omnipresent power. He is a deity who speaks 
to mankind through the Foundress Miki Nakayama. The true intention 
of the Parent Deity is made known only through the mouth of the 
Foundress, His ‘ shrine.’ 

The world of truth is filled with words to those having mental ears. 
A number of religious geniuses could hear the words, and they are 
known by the name of prophet. It is needless to say that there are 
also a great number of people who do not know that the world is full 
of words. And this is, I dare say, the ordinary manner of life. What 
they have been brought into extence for and what they are living for, 
they know not. To use the expression of a Japanese proverb, they live 
to no purpose. Among them are a very few people who go by the 
name of philosopher. They are aware of the fact that the world is 
filled with words; what may seem insignificant and of no value to 
ordinary minds comes under their notice as otherwise. In other words 
they try to know of the absolute through the relative and of necessity 
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through contingency. But an attempt to know of the absolute like this 
can only be made within the limit of conjecture, but not beyond the 
limit of possibility. 

The true intention of the absolute Parent Deity, if not spoken by His 
own mouth, will not manifest itself in purity and certainty. 

It was on the 26th of October 1838 when Foundress Miki Nakayama 
as the.earthly manifestation of the Parent Deity disclosed for the first 
time His true intention for the sake of Mankind. The day referred to 
above was not a day chosen at random but the very day promised by 
the Parent Deity at the time of creation. Such a thing is usually 
known by the word “revelation”. And this may be taken as charac- 
teristic of a transcendent god. 

It is true that the revelation is a discontinuous address on the part of 
a deity. But whether the address is made quite irrespective of human 
thinking or through the agency of human thinking and comprehension 
to the greatest possible extent does bring about a distinct difference, 
and this is a matter to think about. 

As for the revelation of the Semitic race, which comes under the 
former category, such an address, made solely with divine authority and 
without any regard to human thinking, seems to be filled with many 
contradictions. We are, frankly speaking, in blank dismay when we 
come across such fundamental doctrines of Christianity as the conception 
of the Virgin Maria and the Resurrection of Christ. Is there no other 
teaching to persuade us a little further ? 

Human wisdom may be superficial, and the same may be the case 
with human power. And human beings may tremble with awe and 
fear before the absolute. However, can it be impossible to fully explain 
in terms of divine affection? A deity of parental affection would 
descend among mankind, and teach us kindly so as to be understood 
at least to some extent by human intellect. 

Suppose man cannot understand a deity and believes just because of 
irrationality. That will mean too piteous a life, too much ignored 
human existence, and too stern a deity. 

A transcendent deity will speak what man cannot understand, and 
man is forced just to obey. A pantheistic deity will never speak to 
man, but will leave all to human thinking. However, in the case of 
the umgreifend deity He and man are enabled to talk with each other. 
The umgreifend deity, appealing to human wisdom, will try to win 
persuasion. But after all He both negates and transcends human 
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wisdom, and discloses His true intention in a way that man cannot 
. > 
perceive. ns 
A transcendent deity is not connected with man, while an immanent 


deity is connected with man. A umreifend deity is, however, both 
connected and disconnected with man. To speak in greater detail, the 
umgreifend deity reveals Himself not only to His believers but to those 
who wish to know Him. He tries as far as possible to appeal to 
human wisdom, gives persuasion and satisfaction, and waits anxiously 
in the expectation of human evolution. 

From a transcendent point of view resignation alone will be brought 
into existence, in despair of earthly efforts and evolution. And from a 
pantheistic standpoint the objective of human existence is not to be 
comprehended, while history will mean merely transition. From an 
umgreifend standpoint, however, human evolution and development will 
be exactly understood, while the significance of civilization will be 
properly appreciated. Human beings are also enabled to enjoy their 
daily life and follow their occupations assiduously. 

I think it is wrong to think, from the first, of human wisdom as 
powerless. It is no less wrong to overestimate it. Certainly human wis- 
dom has something parallel with that of a deity, and man has capacity 
of understanding the intention of the Parent Deity. However, there is 
a limit to it. The Parent Deity’s wisdom goes far beyond that of 
man, so far as originality and finality are concerned. Human existence 
lies between, and so too is the case with human wisdom. Man is only 
a point in the infinite expanse. From an umgreifend standpoint I do not 
think that man and deity stand in paradoxical relationship and that 
they are in rational relationship alone. Man and the Parent Deity, 
although they seem to be opposed to, and contrary with, each other, 
can be, step by step, reconciled to each other. It is here that the 
Parent Deity’s affection works, and that human hopes find their way. 
Thus we can say that man is not to be accused of any original sin but 
rather is covered now and then with dust. There is a possibility of 
man’s getting saved. And yet man is prone to heap up evils——though 
they must be removed sooner or later——by acting contrary to the 
Heavenly Law, for independent life as well as the enjoyment of freedom 
within a certain limit is encouraged by the Parent Deity. In other 
words, man is acting every moment against the Parent Deity, who is 


seeking for human obedience every moment. The fate of man is not 
predetermined, but must contain in it a possibility of expunging bad 
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causality. 

The Parent Deity “ Tenri-O-no-Mikoto” may be called an “ umgreifend 
Deity ” and likened to a circle of infinine diameter. 

It is needless to say that the providence of the Parent Deity is 
constantly encountered, or rather that all the universe is held in His 
arms. But the appellation “'Tenri-O-no-Mikoto” is given to a point of 
the earth which is known by the name of “Jiba”. Here we summon 
the Parent Deity. Here the Parent Deity is pleased to make responses. 
We must visit “ Jiba” when the divine appellation “ Tenri-O-no-Mikoto 
is to be invoked. 

It is evident that we, part of the universe, have been created and are 
enjoying our daily life through His providence. Whoever deeply thinks 
of his own existence will foreknow of the Parent Deity who is the 
source and origin of the Heavenly Law. At “ Jiba” alone we are able 
to sit face to face with the Parent Deity and to hear His voice clearly. 

Foundress Miki Nakayama conveyed the intention of Tenri-O-no- 
Mikoto in human words. And this is called “ revelation.” The revelation 
was disclosed in the course of seventy years, i. e. fifty years by the 
Foundress and twenty years by her most distinguished disciple by the 
name of Honseki. Some of the revelations are related to the fate of 
mankind, and the rest bear on personal troubles and sicknesses. Most 
of them are still preserved on record, so that we are even now able to 
know of the concrete revelations. 

Now, what is the cardinal point of the revelation? It is that the 
people of the world are all brothers created by one god, the Parent 
Deity, and at one place, “Jiba”. In other words, therefore, Creator 
and created should be bound together by parental affection, and all the 
created by brotherly love. 

There may be various opinions as to the teaching that man was 
created at “Jiba” situated in the central part of the Japanese Islands, 
to speak more specifically, at Mishima, Tenri City, Nara-Ken, the 
present seat of the Tenrikyo Church Headquarters. This teaching of 
Tenrikyo might be variously interpreted from different standpoints ; 
some might, from a genetic viewpoint, see it in the light of biology, 
or take it as the teaching of a new religion in relation to the regenera- 
tion of the human soul; others might view it from the angle of these 
two combined. The point is that every one should be free to take 


whichever viewpoint one pleases. 
Be that as it may, the ever-lasting peace and welfare of human society 
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will be brought about out of the consciousness that mankind are all 
brothers and children of the Parent Deity. And we Tenrikyo followers 
call it the “ Kanrodai” world. 

Without knowledge of the fundamental principle as to the right and 
proper way of human living —— “what is human existence?”, “How 
is it?” and “How should it be?”——man has made many mistakes 
in the past and is still so doing. 

Human beings are, as children of the Parent Deity, originally equal. 
As for their present existence, however, they are not always equal 
because of their respective causations which are different from one 
another. By causations we mean the roads of individual minds; the 
operation of mind is represented as taking the form of innen, or causation. 
Those who are living in the world, both historic and real, should be 
conscious of their own causations and try to get rid of them. We must 
reap what we have sowed. Here lie seriousness and effort in our life. 

We cannot be saved only by means of prayers. It is most likely 
that moral deterioration and actual impotence are brought about by 
the absolute faith of salvation from outside. We are also able to ima- 
gine the existence of a way of absolute self-reliance. Is it really possible, 
however, for man both finite and relative to practise such a way ? 
Isn’t anyone facing death disturbed in the least ? 

Isn’t it difficult to define the continuous causation from a theistic 
standpoint? I do not think that the tenet of causation is the fund- 
amental doctrine of, for instance, Christianty. From a pantheistic 
point of view, however, causation is thought of only in the light of 
continuity, while it seems difficult to give any satisfactory explanation 
as to its extinction or discontinuance. In Buddhism, for instance, 
special emphasis is laid on resignation, while little importance is attached 
to extinction. From a umgreifeng standpoint alone we can, it seems to 
me, understand what is meant by causation and extinction, or continuity 
and discontinuity. 

Our faith is not a mere intellectual exercise. It must be expressed in 
the form of action. Mankind, children of the Parent Deity, will be 
able to enjoy an integrated life by living their daily life as He pleases. 
Thus human efforts should be directed according to the divine will. 
And this may be said to be the daily life of causation-extinction. 

Those who are conscious of causation will put up with any difficulty, 
and that with satisfaction, for they think they are to be blamed. Any 
difficulty must be taken as a means of causation-extinction, or as the 
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guidance of the Parent Deity. 


Suppose we go ahead on our predetermined course, then we shall be 
unconscious of the divine guidance of the Parent Deity. The divine 
guidance will be cleary understood, however, when we follow carefully 
step by step our paths of discontinuity, which means the determination 
of our fate tomorrow by our effort today approved by the volitional 
deity. 

Anxiety and despair, which are the very source of affliction on the 
part of present-day people, are derived from the consciousness of life 
confronting nothingness life which has no tomorrow in expectation. 
We may conclude, therefore, that anxiety and despair find their way 
into the life of those people who cannot appreciate the divine guidance. 

The deity who guides us must, and must not, be among us mankind; 
He must be both immanent and transcendent. In other words, He 
must be the Deity who renders satisfaction to human wisdom on the 
one hand, and leads us up to things too high to give satisfaction to it 
on the other. Again, He must be apparent as well as hidden. 

Such a deity is umgreifend. It may well be said that a pantheistic 
god is apparent while a transcendent god is hidden. 

From the transcendent-theistic standpoint, which thinks of the god as 
hidden and disconnected with man, the divine will is considered as 
perceived in the original revelation alone, and this means that there is 
no possibility of finding divinity in humanity. This is why importance 
is attached to the original revelation alone. No wonder, therefere, that 
the natural tendency is to become retrospective and to negate civili- 
zation. This is especially the case with dialectic theology. It is impossible 
for us to be conscious of causation before we place ourselves at the 
crossing of the direct course of past-present-future and of the circular 
course having the present world as a mirror. In this case, therefore, 
those who are anxious to know of the divine will not only through 
the original revelation but also by means of the divine guidance which 
is constantly provided by various events both natural and social, are 
interested not merely in the past but in the present and future as well. 
Thus they will try to establish a right civilization and bring into 
existence an ideal world in this world but not in the world beyond. 
And this means that such efforts of theirs are made through the med- 
ium of discontinuity but not in relation to the continuity of the present 


world as advocated by socialists. They think that the reconstruction 
of the present world is brought to realization by means of the renova- 
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tion of mentality, or in an inverted form of things present. 

From the above-mentioned standpoint, the ideal world will be brought 
into existence not only in what we generally call “future”? —— or 
continuation of the present —— but in indivuduals as well, though in 
this case it may be transitional and imperfect, by means of the constant 
renovation of mentality. Individual paradises will be followed by the 
joy of life as seen in the expression “Here is a paradise on earth”, 
thus leading to the ultimate perfection of the ideal world. 

The life of people at present must not be entirely ignored, as in the 
case of Marxism, whose historical view is based upon rectilineal dialec- 
tics. Marxists do not acknowledge the significance of the present itself, 
which they consider as transitional. And they think they can use any 
means fair or not to realize their ideal communistic society. The future 
ideal society should not be brought to realization by too much sacrifice 
of life on the part of people at present. People both at present and in 
the future who are all children of the Parent Deity are equal in point 
of the value of character. They are all entitled to the enjoyment of a 
blissful life. So they should try to come nearer to the world of blissful 
life by living a joyful life. 

From an umgreifend standpoint, time is understood as both continuous 
and discontinuous. Every moment, as the self-determination of the 
absolute umgreifend deity, has its own absolute significance. And at the 
same time it implies in itself a leap to the next moment, which is 
effected by intention for, and reversion to, the Absolute Being on the 
part of the relative. Why is it that the relative intends for the Absolute? 
This is a mystery of mysteries, I should say. This means that the 
relative which is the self-determination of the Absolute, must be sub- 
jected to a certain principle. 

Every human action is symbolic of the intention of the relative for 
the Absolute. This is true not only of religions but of every cultural 
action of mankind. The route of the intention of the relative for the 
Absolute is called the “ Heavenly Law.” It may also be said that the 
Heavenly Law is the paradigm of the formation of this world. And 
those who obey the Heavenly Law are given freedom as man because 
of this paradigm. Human happiness lies in the freedom which is given 
as the self-determination of freedom on the part of the Parent Deity. 
The Parent Deity to whom we pray by the divine name of “ Tenri-O- 
no-Mikoto” might be defined as the king of the Heavenly Law, “the 


original unity of the Heavenly Law”. 
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Pantheism will come into existence when stress is put on the Heaven- 
ly Law alone. Theism will come into existence when emphasis is laid 
on the kingship role. 

“Tenri-O-no-Mikoto” is the uwmgreifend Deity, both pantheistic and 
theistic, both immanent ant transcendent. 

Theistic time is discontinuous, while pantheistic time is continuous. 
Umgreifend time is both continuous and discontinuous. The Deity of 
personality reveals Himself through the medium of discontinuity. In 
other words, volitive subjectivity is disclosed by the act of going con- 
trary to human expectation. 

The deity of this kind is out of sight, and time cut off by this deity 
will allow of no presupposition of tomorrow. In this case, human 
wisdom is equal to nothingness, and mankind who are no more than 
trembling reeds cannot help being overcome with apprehensions. 

Man will be obliged, from a pantheistic standpoint, to be washed 
away by continuous time, or to be resigned. The realization of the 
free-willed self will be effected only by standing out of the stream. Is 
it really possible for the self as an historic reality so to do? Thus 
comes into existence “resignation.” The life of those who give up 
themselves must be extremely lonely and desolate. No joy will well 
up from such a life, nor is there any blissfulness. 

From this standpoint there will be no help but to see things as they 
are. Thus there will be the location of things. The location of all the 
universe is unreal, and all earthly things are said to be transient. True, 
such a location is the place of death. 

Umgreifend time is not only discontinuous but also continuous; the 
continuity of today is not tomorrow. No one can exactly presuppose 
tomorrow, but there is none, despite the fact, who live today without 
anticipation of tomorrow. The rea! aspect of life is to live today with 
anticipation of a possible tomorrow. 

So far as time like this is concerned, realistic freedom both decisive 
and indecisive will possibly come to our notice. 

The place which umgreifens such freedom is not in death. The place 
where freedom can be entertained is in life. There is no life without 
freedom. There is death where there is no freedom. 

Realistic freedom exists as the self-determination of the wumgreifend 
Deity who really lives in the gap between decision and indecision. 

Realistic freedom cannot exist independently of the human body. 

Existentialists think of life from a standpoint of death. It is worthy 
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of attention that they, unlike philosophers of life, do not think of life 
through life, but of life through death. When being is viewed from 
nothingness, it is the more clearly understood. So in this sense life, when 
viewed from death, is the more clearly understood. 

Death as understood by us Tenriists is not the same as what is 
generally meant by the term. Instead of the word death we say 
“ denaoshi” or regeneration. We belive in the immortality of soul. The 
natural term of the human body with the soul in it is 115 years; it is 
so predestined. Death comes when a body gets too old to bear any 
further use. The soul leaves the body just as if worn-out clothes were 
cast away; it comes out again into the world with a new body on. 

What is generally meant by death is considered the greatest sorrow 
in our life; nothing has been regarded with greater aversion than death. 
However, death as denaoshi is no longer any grief or sorrow, for it means 
not only the end of one life but also the beginning of a new life. 
Death as viewed from this view-point is, so to speak, a demarcation 
line which serves as a means of both separation and continuation. 

Buddhists try to escape from their life, while Christians attaches 
greater importance to their life in heaven than to that on earth. As 
for Tenriists, however, the greatest emphasis is always put on this life 
on earth. Neither life nor death can exist independently of the Parent 
Deity. 

We mankind are created by the Parent Deity and live by His 
Providence. We commit sins either with or without knowledge of the 
fact. Our Foundress taught this fact in relation to dust. Though dust 
is fine it can not without great difficulty be cleared away, if there is 
a thick accumulation. Again, dust is found everywhere; and it will 
soon lie in a heap, if not noticed, although it may once have been 
cleared away. That is why dusting should be continually repeated. 
We Tenriists believe that it is our religious practice to sweep away with 
the Deity as a broom not only our own dust but also that of the 
world. 

The source of our sins which are cleverly made known to us with 
dust and muddy water as examples, is traced to an egocentric state of 
mind. Human beings were created independently of one another by the 
Parent Deity, and no wonder, therefore, that each has his own egocen- 
tric way of thinking. 

When we give ourselves up to our own egocentric way of thinking 
without taking any thought of others, thus going so far as to ignore 
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that mankind are all brothers, then we are acting contrary to the Hea- 
venly Law, and are doing damage to ourselves. An extremely egoistic 
assertion, or greed, is “dust”. Mankind is originally pure-minded ; 
although covered with “dust” at one time, they must regain the 
original purity. In the faith of Tenrikyo, unlike Christianity, we never 
speak of the original sin. As clearly indicated by the expression “ Saved 
by saving others” our efforts made to live a life of interdependence 
with brotherhood as its basis are acceptable to the divine will. By sd 
doing we are appreciated by the Parent Deity, and our happy life will 
be ensured. 

Religions, one and all, are derived from the sufferings of human life 
and from the concept salvation. Actuated by these two factors, people 
come to embrace their religious faith. Now for salvation as understood 
in Tenrikyo. Salvation sometimes means the donation of materials and 
money, which is, indeed, good and noble. However, salvation of this 
kind is after all, to make up for an insufficiency. Why and how 
salvation is needed still remains unsolved. This is not the case with 
true salvation, which means the removal of causes. By true salvation 
we mean the regeneration of the subject of action, or the mind. And 
all the other things are of secondary meaning. 

Then, how are we to effect the regeneration of the mind? “ Things 
lent and borrowed” are taught by our Foundress as a fundamental 
doctrine of Tenrikyo. The point is that the human body is lent by 
the Parent Deity, and that the mind alone is subject to human will. 

We are apt to think of our body as ours, and do not know that we 
are created and allowed to live by the Parent Deity only to make 
ourselves His chosen means. Herein originates the fundamental cause 
of failure in human life. The Parent Deity not only renders us guidance, 
but also lives among mankind; or rather we are in the bosom of the 
Parent Deity. ; 

The regeneration of mind is effected by the consciousness that we 
live in the bosom of the Parent Deity. The consciousness that we are 
children of the Parent Deity is driven home by recognizing that others 
are also His children. This means that individual personality is mutu- 
ally respected as absolute. It may be said in this meaning that the 
absoluteness of personality is considered only in relation to that of the 
Parent Deity. 

All human beings are conscious that they are all children of the 
Parent Deity, and help one another as brothers, thus paving the way 
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to the establishment of a blissful world. This is the perfected aspect 
of salvation in Tenrikyo. We must behave with the consciousness 
that we are means and tools of the establishment of a blissful world. 
The Parent Deity is the parent not only of mankind but of all the 
gods. He is the Absolute Being both ultimate and original. All the 
universe is united to, and embraced by, the Absolute Being. With this 
consciousness alone a real and ever-lasting peace will be brought to 
realization. And the so-called “cold war” will be resolved. 

I am going to conclude this article of mine by stressing that the fate 
of mankind which has never been experienced before will be developed 
on a ground work of consciousness of the mutual relationship of the 
umgreifend parent Deity with mankind. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS as Viewed from a Religious 
and Social Standpoint, especially before the 
Introduction of Christianity 


Masayoshi Shonago 


I 


The name Filipinas was given to the islands after the then Spanish 
prince Felipe, in 1543 by Ruy Lopez de Villalobos, and confirmed by 
Felipe II in a decree dated at Valladolid, which was directed to the 
viceroy of Nueva Espafia, Don Luis de Velasco, on the 24th of September, 
1559. To the Chinese, however, the Philippines were once known as 
Ma-i /fki%, San-tao =, San-sti =i, Li-sung 5k, Pi-shé-ya MLS¥p, 
and Ping-chia-shih-lan %*§32 G5. 

The Philippines extend from lat. 4°40’ to 21°10’ and from long. 116° 
40’ to 124°34’, and its climate is warm, moist, and rather enervating 
throughout the year. The average temperature in Manila, 79.5°F., is 
typical of what may be expected in the lowlands. The temperature at 
night, even in the lowlands and at all seasons of the year, is agreeably 
cool, and in January and February, the coolest period, is sometimes as 
low as 59° at Manila. The seasons are divided into the north-west 
monsoon, which brings frequent rains on the east coast of the islands, 
and the south-west monsoon, which gives the rainy season in Manila 
and the west coast. In the southern and narrow part of the islands, the 
rainfall is well distributed throughout the year. During the north-east 
monsoon, from November to May, there is a generally well-marked 
dry season on the west coast. The months of April and my are the 
period of greatest heat. 

The Philippines, according to the official census of 1918, consist of 
7,083 islands, large and small; of them only 466 have land area of 
over a square mile, and the rest are mostly unworthy of the name of 
island, being mere specks of land jutting out of the sea. The largest 
island is Luzon in the north, while Mindanao in the south is the next 
largest. These two islands united would occupy nearly two-thirds of 
the whole land area of 114,400 square miles. Between Luzon and 
Mindanao are situated the Bisayas (Visayas, Bissayas) which include 
several large islands such as Panay, Negros, Cebu, Leyte, Bohol, Samar 
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and Masbate. The Bisayan tribes tattooed their bodies with ornamental 
designs, and this practice caused the Spaniards to call them “Islas de los 
Pintados”, or islands of the Painted; their inhabitants were commonly 
known to them as Pintados, or painted people. 

The Philippines are complicated in their racial composition, which 
is, from a constitutional standpoint, commonly classified under three 
groups: Negritos, Indonesians and Malayans. According to their re- 
ligions, however, they are classified as Christians, Mohammedans, and 
“Pagan” people. When and how they migrated to the Philippines we 
do not know for certain. It is generally assumed, however, that the 
Indonesians came to the islands after the Negritos, and that the Malayans 
after the Indonesians. It is most likely that the Negritos occupied at 
one time the greater part of the islands, though they now live in 
scattered groups in the forested mountainous regions. This much is 
certain, that the Negritos once lived in greater numbers throughout 
the islands. Referring to Hai-tan ¥§@ transliterated from the Tagalog 
“ Aéta” or “Ita” (They were so called by the Tagalogs), a Chinese 
writer, Chau Ju-kua, #@%38, writing in 1225,2) says in his Chu-fan-chit 
MES ° 

SOWA, SHE, ATTIRE MR, BL, 
Bi, REA, MEAAM, KS, LSTA, 
SE, ESRI, DAB TI&. 

{In the remotest valleys there livesanother tribe called Hai-tan. 
They are small in stature and their eyes are round and yellow, they 
have curly hair and their teeth show (between their lips). They rest 
in tree tops. Sometimes parties of three or five lurk in the jungle, from 
whence they shoot arrows on passers-by without being seen, and many 
have fallen victims to them.) ©) Dean C. Worcester, writing in 1906, 
says of the Negritos: “The Negritos are afraid of strangers and 
sometimes take ‘pot shots’ from ambush at persons who invade their 
territory without giving due warning of their approach.’(3) It is in- 
teresting to note that these two descriptions of the Negritos are nearly the 
same in content, though there is a great disparity of time between them. 


(1) Notice sur Chau Ju-kua. Toung Pao, 1912, p- 449. 

PRG: BERRI BUS 2 STOR. TRIE 248 2 ACARBPE. 

(2) Chau Ju-kua: His Work on the Chinese and Arab Trade in the twelfth and thirteenth 
Centuries, entitled Chu-fan-chi, translated from the Chinese and annotated by Friedrich 
Hirth and W. W. Rockhill. St. Petersburg, 1912, p. 161. 

(3) The Non-Christian Tribes of Northern Luzon. (The PhilippIne Journal of Science, 
Oct., 1906) 
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The kingdom of Pallava was founded on the east coast of India at 
the end of the second century. It gradually gained in power, and 
extended its influence as far as South-East Asia and the East Indies. 
When it declined in prosperity in the 8th century, however, there were 
founded the kingdoms of Champa, Cambodia, Sri-Vishaya and Majapahit 
in those regions which had been under its influence. It was through 
the medium of the kingdoms of Sri-Vishaya and Majapahit that Indian 
culture was introduced into the Philippines and indeed produced a wide 
effect upon the islands. Greatly influenced by Indian culture were 
customs, laws, religion, political terms, etc.; it was Indian culture, 
I presume, that most widely influenced the social as well as political 
life of the Philippines. The name Vishaya referred to above retains, 
it is said, the mark of the influence of the kingdom of Sri-Vishaya. 

It is in the second year of Tai-ping-hsing-kuo of the Sung dynasty (977 
A.D.) that the Philippines were first made known, though at second 
hand, to China under the name of Ma-i }fRi#.©) After that, communi- 
cation either official or private seems to have continued between the 
Philippines and China.) The Chinese effect upon Philippine culture is 
seen in the field of economic activities; it is related that the Filipinos 
learnt from the Chinese to make use of iron, lead, silver, porcelain, 
parasols and gongs. Mining, metallurgy and powder-manufacturing 
were also introduced from China. Again, the costume of ancient Tagalog 
and Moro women was influenced by contact with Chinese culture. It 
may be concluded, however, that, introduced much later than Indian 
culture, Chinese culture had a far weaker effect upon the Philippine 
Islands. 

In 1570, when Manila was occupied by Martin de Goiti, there were 
two Mohammedan settlements there, one under the leadership of Rajah 
Soliman and the other under that of Rajah Lakandola. In the meantime 
the occupation of the Philippines by the Spaniards went on so rapidly 
that Mohammedanism was prevented from spreading any further and 
was confined in the southern districts of the islands. The idea of 
sovereignty came to the islands along with Mohammedanism: the 
Mohammedan tribes alone had some sort of political organization and 
continued fighting stubbornly against the Spaniards for a long period. 


(1) Yueh Shih 3854: Tai-ping-huan-yu-chi AI-P Rt, Vol. 179, Nam-man PA 4, 
Po-ni-kuo AYER. 

(2) As for this, refer to my article : “ Evangelic Activities towards the Chinese living 
in the Philippine Islands”. Yamato Bunka, March 1950, pp. 83-110. 
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It was from these Mohammedans that the Filipinos learnt to make use of 
“vintas”. New arts of fighting were also ushered in by them. In addition, 
Mohammedanism brought to the islands Arabian letters and culture. 
It is likely that there were commercial relations with other countries 
such as Japan, Siam, Moluccas, Malay, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, etc. 


II 


The basic political unit of the ancient Filipinos was a little cluster of 
houses of from less than thirty to as many as a hundred. This tribal 
gathering was called a balangay, so called after the boat in which they 
came to settle the islands. This balangay was, in its origin, probably 
a family of parents, children, relations, and slaves. They immigrated 
subject to one leader in their balangay, and after landing they kept in 
company under the leader. There were many of these balangays in 
each town, or, at least, on account of wars, they did not settlle far 
from one another. At the head of each balangay was a chief known 
as “dato” (known in some places as the “hari”, at other times by the 
Hindu word “raja”, or the Mohammedan term “sultan ”.) 

Pablo de Jesus, writing in 1580, says: “Among them are no real 
rulers and no form of administrative government. Whoever among 
them is mightiest in strength and riches, whether by force or strategy, 
reduces all others to bondage to himself”.@) According to Morga’s 
Sucesos “There were no kings or lords throughout these islands who 
ruled over them as in the manner of our kingdoms and provinces; but 
in every island, and in each province of it, many chiefs were recognized 
by the natives themselves. Some were more powerful than others, and 
each one had his followers and subjects, by districts and families; and 
these obeyed and respected the chief. Some chiefs had friendship and 
communication with others, and at times wars and quarrels.” 2) Again, 
Pedro de Chirino writes in his Relacion: “ At no time did the Filipinos 
have any form of towns with civic and political government, such that 
at least one island, or a number of villages, recognizing one person as 
their lord, might live under his protection and rule; but he who was 
most powerful conquered others and ruled over them. As there was 
no such ruler, and almost all the chiefs, asserting their authority, 
conquered and ruled, the general result was that each chief remained 
(1) Blair & Robertson: The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 319-320. 


(2°) Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas. by Dr. Antonio de Morga; Mexico, 1609. (Blair & 
Robertson: The Philippine Islands, Vol. XVI, p. 119) 
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apart from the rest, having his own followers, and fortified himself, 
keeping up an attitude of defense. Consequently they were usually at 
war with one another, neighbors against neighbors —— perpetually en- 
gaged in’ petty warfare, with ambuscades, violence, robbery, murders, 
and captures.” () This was why the Spaniards could conquer the islands 
in so short a period and with so small a number of soldiers. 

The duty of these chiefs was to govern their subjects, and to assist 
them in furthering their interests and securing their necessities. The 
laws and policy consisted wholly of traditions and customs. For the 
determination of their suits, both civil and criminal, there was no other 
judge than the said chief, with the assistance of some old men of the 
same balangay. The chieftainship was inherited in the male line. 
Sometimes it was obtained by real power, and it sometimes happened 
that the father might be a chief, and the son or brother a slave —— 
and worse, even a slave to his own brother.(2) 

The chiefs in some villages had also fisheries, with established limits, 
and sections of the rivers for markets. At these no one could fish, or 
trade in the markets, without paying for the privilege, unless he belonged 
to the chief’s balangay or village.‘ 

There were three classes of people in every balangay: the chiefs, 
whom the Tagalogs called maginoo and the Visayans dato; the timauas, 
who were the ordinary common people, called maharlica among the 
Tagalogs; and the slaves, who were called alipin by the Tagalogs and 
oripuen by the Visayans.() 

A great part of the wealth of the early Filipinos consisted in slaves. 
These slaves were held in the greatest esteem, second only to gold, 
because the Filipinos were enabled to enjoy many comforts in their 
mode of living through a multitude of slaves.(5) 

There were several kinds of slaves in these islands. Among them 
were such slaves as were called ayuey, or sanguiguilir (sanguiguilid) by 


(1) Pedro de Chirino’s Relacion. (Blair & Robertson: The Philippine Islands, Vol. XIII, 
pp: 89-90). 

(2) Blair & Robertson: The Philippine Islands, Vol. VII, pp. 173-174. 

Vol. XVI, p. 119. 

Re Vol. XL, p. 84, pp. 86-387. 

(3) Juan de Plasencia: Customs of the Tagalogs, October 21, 1589. (Blair & Robertson : 
The Philippine Islands, Vol. VII, p. 175). 

(4) Francisco Colin’s Labor Evangelica, (Blair & Robertson : The Philippine Islands, 
Vol. XL, pp. 86-87). 

(5) Blair & Robertson: The Philippine Islands, Vol. XL, pp. 93-94. 
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the Tagalogs, or halon by the Visayans. They were most thoroughly 
enslaved and lived in their master’s house. When slaves of this kind 
died, the master took away all their property. Those slaves who were 
sold to the Spaniards were mostly the ayueys. However, the masters 
were not accustomed to sell those born under their roof, for they re- 
garded them as relatives.@) 

There were another class of slaves called twnaranpoc by the Visayans. 
They lived in their own houses. According to Miguel de Loarca they 
had to go to work for their master one day out of four, while their 
women, if they had children, served half of the month in spinning and 
weaving cotton, which their master supplied. When this kind of slaves 
died, all their property went to their master. 2) 

According to Colin’s Labor Evangelica, those slaves known as namamahay 
(The word namamahay means those who live in their own dwellings) 
were bound to obey their master’s summons either to serve in his house 
when he had honored guests, or for the erection of his house and its 
repair, and in the seasons of sowing and harvest. They had also to 
act as his rowers when he went out in his boat, and on other like 
occasions, in which they were obliged to serve their master without 
pay. Ido not think there was any great difference between namamahay 
and tomataban who, according to Loarca’s Relacion, worked in the house 
of the master only when he had banquets or revels. On such occasions 
they brought small gifts, and shared in the drinking. When one of 
those slaves died, his property was shared with his children by the 
master. During their life-time these slaves were bound to work for 
their mater flve days in a month. 

In addition to those slaves referred to above, there was a kind of 
service which was known as cabalangay. It seems likely that the name 
cabalangay was given to those among the poor who were common people 
from a social point of view.©) 

The custom among the Tagalogs was that they granted freedon, at 
death, to the children of their slaves who were born in their houses. 
According to Colin’s Labor Evangelica the ancient custom in manumission 


(1) Miguel be Loarca: Relacion de las Yslas Filipinas (1582). (Blair & Robertson: 
The Philippine Islands, Vol. V, pp. 143-145). 

(2) Colin’s Labor Evangelica, (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XL, p. 94). 

(3) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XL, p. 94. 

) The Philippine Islands, Vol. V, pp. 143-145. 

) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XL, p. 96. 
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was for slaves to pay to their master the prescribed sum of gold and 
half of whatever he owned. In order to make such a conveyance, the 
slave had to hold a banquet, at which were present his master, relatives 
and friends. At the banquet the presents were made to the master, 
and those present were witnesses. In this manner the slave was set 
free.() 

They were enslaved for various reasons, which were, according to 
Martin de Rada’s letter to the viceroy of Nueva Espafia, Martin Enriquez, 
dated June 30, 1574, covered under the following four headings: those 
slaves of long standing or from their birth; those by captivity: those 
for crimes; and those for loans.(2) 

As for polygamy, Chirino says in his Relacion that “I had lived in 
the Filipinas for almost ten years before I learned that there was any 
man who had married several wives: and I did not know it until I went 
to the islands of Ibabao and Leite, for in Manila, Mindoro, Marinduque, 
and Panai, I had not observed the practice of such a custom.” (3) 
Referring to the natives of the island of Cebu, Pigafetta says that “ they 
have as many wives as they wish, but one of them is the principal 
wife.”(4) The custom among the Tagalogs was that “if the wife bore 
no children, the husband could with his wife’s permission have them 
by his slave women, in accordance with the example of the ancient 
patriarchs.” (5) A general practice was that the early Filipinos married 
those of the same rank and class, with some exceptions.“©) The Tagalogs, 
in particular, refrained from marrying women below them in rank. 7) 

The so-called dowry was always paid by the bridegroom, and its sum 
depended on his property. It was of two kinds: the one was called 
bigay suso‘8) or panhimwyat,9) which was the payment for the breast-milk 
(1) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XL, pp. 96-97. 

(2) Letter to the Viceroy of Nueva Espana, Martin Enriquez. Martin de Rada, Manila, 

June 30, 1574. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXXIV, p. 292) 


(3) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XII, p. 293. 

(4) Magellan’s Voyage Around the World. Antonio Pigafetta, tr. by J. A. Robertson; 
1906, Vol. I, p. 169. 

(5) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XL, p. 90. 

(6) History of the Philippine Islands, by Antonio de Morga. tr. by E.H. Blair and J. A. 
Robertson. Vol. II, pp. 124-125. 

(7) O€ marriages, dowries, and divorces among the Filipinos (Chirino’s Relacion, Chapter 
XXX) (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XII, pp. 293-296) 

(8) In Tagalog bigay means “to give” or “present”, while suso means “ nipple”. 

(9) Estadisimo de las Yslas Filipinas o mis viajes por este pais. Por el Padre Fr, Joaquin 
Martinez de Zufiga. Manila, 1879. Tomo I, Capit. VIII, p. 163. 
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the mother had given to the girl in infancy; the other was called bigay 
caya), which was the real dowry.) To the separated wife the man 
had to pay a dowry once again, if he wanted her to come back to his 
home.(3) 

All the legitimate children inherited equally from their parents what- 
ever property they had acquired. In the absence of legitimate children 
the nearest relatives inherited. Illegitimate children, too, had their share 
in the inheritance, but not equally with the legitimate children, for 
the latter received two-thirds, while the illegitimate one-third. Those 
children by a slave woman, and those by another man’s wife, were 
regarded as illegitimate and given some part of the household effects, 
according to the will of the legitimate children. In this case the mother, 
too, was set free for the reason that her master had a child by her. 

It seems that the adoption of children was popular among the Filipinos. 
According to Morga, “the adopted person gave and delivered all his 
actual possessions to the one who adopted him.” 6) Francisco Colin says 
in his Labor Evangelica; “There were also adopted children, and the 
practice was that the one adopted bought his adoption. For the natural 
parent gave a certain sum to the adopted parent in order to have his 
son or daughter adopted, and thereupon the latter was adopted without 
any other subtlety of law or of paternal power. It was done only to 
the end that the adopted child, if he should outlive the one adopting 
him, should inherit double the sum that had been given for his 
adoption.” (6) 


III 


According to Relation of the Filipinas Islands which is unsigned and 
undated but considered for several seasons to have been written in 1640 
by Father Diego de Bobadilla, the early Filipinos were not far from 
European belief on the point of creation of the world. God the Creator 
was known among the Tagalogs as Bathala mei Capal, while the Bisayans 


(1) Bigay caya means “ dowry” in Tagalog. 
(2) Joaquin Martinez de Zuiiiga’s Historia, printed at Sampaloc, by Fray Pedro Argiiellas 
de la Concepcion, in the year 1803. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XLII, pp. 123-124.) 
(3) Aduarte’s Historia (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXX, p. 297) 
(4) Morga’s Sucesos, Vol. II, pp. 126-127. 
The Philippine Islands, Vol. XL, p. 91. 
(5) Morga’s Sucesos, Vol. II, p. 126. 
(6) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XL, p. 91. 
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called Him Laon, which signifies “time” or “antiquity ”.@2) Pastells 
discusses the meaning of the word Bathala, and thinks that it is ascer- 
tained by resolving the word into primary elements, Bata and Ala—— 
Son God, or Son of God.(3) 

The early Filipinos kept their little idols called anitos by the Tagalogs, 
while the Bisayans called them divata or diwata. Each anito has a special 
office. Some of them are for the fields, and some for those who journey 
by sea; and some for those who go to war and some for diseases. 
Each anito was therefore named for his office. In memory of their 
ancestors they made anitos and called them licha, lic-ha, laravan, or larawan. 
These anitos were made of stone, wood, gold, or ivory. Pedro de Chirino, 
writing of missionary work at Taitai, near Manila, says: “Some of 
these (referring to anitos] were of clay, others of wood; and two, in 
particular, were made from two great teeth of cayman, set in gold, in 
which metal the head of the anito was shaped at the point of the 
tooth.” ©) It is said that there was a house which contained one 
hundred or two hundred of these anitos,(6) 

According to an anonymous account, bearing neither place nor date, 
which seems to have been written by a religious figure before 1587, in 
which he states that the island of Luzon had four large wealthy 
provinces where the Spaniards colonized the province of the Tagalogs 
and Pampangos, province of Ylocos, province of Cagayan, and province 
of Camarines “their houses were filled with wooden and _ stone 
idols (which they called Taotao and Lichac) for they had no temples. 
They said that the soul entered into one of those idols at the death 
of any of their parents or children. Consequently they reverenced them 
and asked them for life, health, and riches. Those idols were called 
anitos. When they were sick they cast lots to ascertain which anito had 
caused them the sickness, and therefore made great sacrifices and feasts 
for that anito.”(7) There were anitos known as Dian masalanta, who was 
the patron of lovers and of procreation, and as Lacapati and Indianale, 
who were the patrons of the cultivated lands and of husbandry.) Of 


(1) The Philidpine Islands, Vol. XXIX, p. 283. 

(2) Chirino’s Relacion (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XII, pp. 263-4. 
(3) Colin-Pastells: Labor Evangelica, p. 64, Note 1. 

(4) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XII, p. 265. 

(5) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XII, p. 273. 

(6) The Philippine Islands, Vol. V, p. 175. 

(7) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXXIV, p. 378. 

(8) The Philippine Islands, Vol. VII, p. 189. 
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the departed, those who were brave in war and endowed with special 
faculties were called humaragar 1) and prayers were said for their blessings 
in difficulties.(2) 

Chirino says that there was, in many of the houses at Taitai near 
Manila, a building something like a little tower, made of cane, to which 
one passed from the main house by a short bridge, also made of cane. 
It was dedicated to the anito, though no sacrifices were offered there. 
Again in some little hamlets of the Pintados there was a small house 
at the entrance of the village having only a roof and ground floor, 
which served as a place of sacrifices.@ It is interesting to note that, 
writing of the island of Cebu, Antonio Pigafetta states: “One day the 
captain-general asked the king and the other people why they did not 
burn their idols as they had promised when they became Christians ; 
and why they sacrificed so much flesh to them. They replied that what 
they were doing were not for themselves, but for a sick man who had 
not spoken now for four days, so that the idols might give him health. 
He was the prince’s brother, and the bravest and wisest man in the 
island. The captain told them to burn their idols and to believe in 
Christ, and that if the sick man were baptized, he would quickly 
recover ; and if that did not so happen they could behead him (i.e. the 
captain) then and there. Thereupon, the king replied that he would 
do it, for he truly believed in Christ. Before five days the sick man 
began to walk. He had an idol that certain old women had concealed 
in his house burned in the presence of the king and all the people. 
He had many shrines along the seashore destroyed, in which the 
consecrated meat was eaten:::::: Those idols are made of wood, and are 
hollow, and lack the back parts. Their arms are open and their feet 
turned up under them with the legs open. They have a large face 
with four huge tusks like those of the wild bear; and are painted all 
over.” 4) It is most likely that “many shrines along the seashore in 
which the consecrated meat was eaten” are the same as a “a small 
house at the entrance of the village with only the roof and ground 
floor, which served as a place where sacrifices are performed”. Again, 
in the province of Cagayan of Northern Luzon they had special places 


(1) The souls of parents and grandparents were called humalagar. (The Philippine Islands, 
XXI, pp. 206-207) 

(2) The Philippine Islands, Vol. VII, p. 189. 

(3) Chirino’s Relacion. (The Philippine Islands, XII, pp. 267-268) 

(4) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 165, 167. 
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of devotion where the sick went to pray for health, and ate food.@ 

It was not, the general practice in the Philippines to have any 
common place of worship, or to come together to any one place for 
solemn rites, or to have public and general sacrifices offered in the 
name of the community. Individuals made offerings, each one for his 
own purpose and necessity, and in his own house or other private 
place.) Generally they had in their own houses some kind of altar, 
on which they placed their idols, and before which was a small brasier 
with burning aromatics.) 

It is true, however, that there is a Tagalog word, simbahan, which 
means a temple or place of adoration. The reason is, that when they 
celebrated a festival called pandot in the large house of a chief, as was 
the custom, they built a temporary shed on each side of the house for 
the purpose of sheltering the assembled people. The shed was called 
simbahan, or temple, during the feast, which usually lasted four days.“ 

As for the priests and priestesses, they were called by the Tagalogs 
cathalonan or catolonan, while the Bisayans called them babailan, babaylan, 
or baylana. They were looked up to with great honor and respect. 
Their principal duty was to perform sacrifices. It seems that all those 
present at the sacrifice made offerings —— gold, cotton, fowl and other 
things, which were actually for the priest and priestess. These things, 
along with the principal offering made by the person for whom the 
sacrifice was offered, amounted to a large quantity of goods, of much 
value and profit. Consequently the priests and priestesses usually went 
about in handsome garments, and adorned with jewels and valuable 
ornaments.) 

Sacrifices were offered for the recovery of a sick person, for the 
prosperous voyage of those embarking on the sea, for a good harvest, 
for a propitious result in war, for a successful delivery in childbirth, 
and for a happy outcome in married life.) According to Miguel de 
Loarca, many golden chains and ornaments were offered, if the sacrifice 
was in behalf of a sick person, and this was regarded as paying 


(1) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXX, p. 289. 
(2) Chirimo’s Relacion, Chapter 21. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XII, p. 268) 
(3) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XL, p. 74. 
(4) The Philippine Islands, Vol. VII, pp. 185-186. 
(5) Loarca’s Relacion, (The Philippine Islands, Vol. V, p. 129) 
Chirino’s Relacion, Chapter 21. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XII, pp. 268, 269, 270) 
(6) The Philippine Islands, Vol. VII, p. 38. 
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a ransom for the sick person’s health. 

No special time or place was set apart for the offering of prayers and 
sacrifices. It was only in case of sickness and in times of seed-sowing 
or of war that sacrifices were offered. 

The manner of sacrifice-offering may be summarized as follows. The 
priests dress very gaily, with garlands on their heads, glittering with 
gold. Besides a live hog and a quantity of prepared food, some pitarrillas 
(a kind of earthen jar) full of rice wine are brought to the place of 
sacrifice. Then songs are chanted and the god is invoked. The god 
enters into the body of the priest and throws him to the ground. 
Foaming at the mouth, the priest declares whether the sick person is to 
recover or not; he also foretells the future in regard to other matters. 
All this-takes place to the sounds of bells and kettle-drums. Then the 
priest rises and, taking a spear, pierces the heart of the hog, which is 
dressed and placed upon the altar, along with rice, bananas, wine, and 
other articles of food.(2) According to a letter written by Pablo de Jesus 
to Gregory XIII dated July 14, 1580, “ among these Indians were priests 
known as catolonas, who were held in such respect that, if they prophesied 
of a person ill of any disease that he would die of that disease, forthwith 
the poor patient, refusing all food, would soon end his life through 
starvation.” @) Again, Luis de Jesus says that they respected their 
priests so greatly that from the day they entered their doors no fire 
was lit in that house as a sign of great reverence.) 

The methods of sacrifice-offering differed according to the purpose 
for which it was intended. If it were on the occasion of a feast of 
ostentation and vanity for a chief, it was called “the feast of the great 
god”. For the purpose was built a leafy bower, festooned round about 
with hangings of various colors. After the guests had assembled and 
the sacrifice (which was usually a fat pig) had been prepared, the catalona 
ordered a richly adorned girl to thrust a spear into the animal. When 
the animal was killed, it was cut into bits and distributed among all 
present.() 


(1) Miguel de Loarca : Relacion de las Yslas Filipinas ; Arevalo, June, 1582. (The Philippine 
Islands, Vol. V, p. 173) 

(2) The Philippine Islands, Vol. V, p. 133. 

(3) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXXIV, p. 319. 

(4) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXI, p. 207. 

(5) Colin’s Labor Evangelica (Madrid, 1663), Book I, Chapter 15. (The Philippine 
Islands, Vol. XL, p. 75) 
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In Mindanao the best portion of the sacrifice (generally its head) was 
set on a table for the god. No one was permitted to touch that portion 
except the priest, who afterwards threw it into the water in the deepest 
reverence. The main function of the sacrifice was thus brought to end, 
but other ceremonies were sometimes added according to the purpose 
for which the sacrifice was offered.) 

If the sacrifice was made because of the danger of death in the house 
of sickness, the priest ordered that a new house be built at the expense 
of the sick person. When it was finished, the sick person was taken to 
the house. Offerings consisting of a slave, turtle, shellfish, or hog were 
placed near the sick person. A number of small tables laden with 
various viands were brought in, too. “ The catalona stepped out, and, 
dancing to the sound of gongs, wounded the animal, and anointed with 
the blood the sick person as well as some of the by-standers. The animal 
was then drawn slightly to one side and skinned and cleaned. After that 
it was taken back to its first location, and the catalona there before them 
all, spoke some words between her teeth while she opened it, and took 
out and examined the entrails, in the manner of the ancient soothsayers. 
Besides that the devil became incarnate in her, or the catalona feigned 
to be him by grimaces, and shaking of the feet and hands, foamings at 
the mouth, acting as if out of her senses. After she had returned to 
her senses, she prophesied to the sick person what would happen to him. 
If the prophesy was one of life, the people ate and drank, chanted the 
histories of the ancestors of the sick person and of the anito to which 
the sacrifice was being made, and danced until they fell through steer 
exhaustion. If the prophesy was one of death, the prophetess bolstered 
up her bad news with praises of the sick person, for whose virtues and 
prowess she said the anitos had chosen him to become one of them. 
From that time she commended herself to him and all his family, 
begging him to remember her in the other life,------ and obliged his 
relatives and friends to treat him from that time as an anito, and make 
feasts to him.” (2) 

The first and last concern of the ancient Filipinos was to offer sacri- 
fices to their gods. If it happened while the ceremony was going on 
that the sick person for whom the sacrifice was being made should have 


(1) Historia general de los religiosos descalzos del Orden de los Hermitanos del gran 
Padre, y doctor de la Iglesia San Augustin, de la Congregacion de Espafia, y de la Indias. 
Madrid, 1663; Tomo Segundo. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXI, p. 204) 

(2) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XL, pp. 75-77. 
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died, there followed new music, dirges and lamentations, which were 
also sung, accompanied by weeping not only by the mourners but by 
others who were hired for that purpose. To the sound of sad music 
they washed the body of the dead person, anointing it with the gum 
of the storax-tree and other aromatics, and clothing it in the best 
garments the dead possessed. Then, after having kept and mourned 
over it for three days (according to Plasencia, four days), they buried 
it, generally under the house. They placed gold in the mouth of the 
dead person, and buried with the corpse valuables and garments. 

The custom among the Igorots was that they passed one month before 
they buried the deceased. During that period they heaped quantities of 
food about the deceased. Then they continued pricking the body until 
it was left dry. They wrapped it up in their blankets, and fastened 
buyos and other things around the waist for the journey. Some were 
buried in a sitting posture and placed with their backs against their 
shields, in caves under the rocks. Others they set in the trees, and they 
carried food to it for a certain number of days after having left the 
corpse in either one of those places.(2) 

When a chief died, the villagers had to keep silence until the interdict 
was raised, and otherwise a penalty of infamy was imposed. A splendid 
funeral service was given to those who were killed in war. 

One of the observances the ancient Filipinos kept with rigor was that 
called larao, According to Miguel de Loarca they were requested to 
mourn the death of a chief, and observe the following restrictions: 

1. No one must quarrel with any other during that time of mourning, 
and especially at the time of the burial. 

2. Spears must be point downward, and daggers be carried in the belt 
with hilt reversed. 

3. No gala or colored dress must be worn during that time. 

4, There must be no singing on board a barangay when returning to 
the village, but strict silence must be maintained. 

They made an enclosure around the house of the dead, and any one 

who transgressed was punished.) 

The grave of the poor was dug under the house. The coffin with the 


(1) Ghirino’s Relacion. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XII, pp. 302-3) 

(2) Alonso Martin Quirante: Expedition to the mines of the Igorots; June 5, 1624. 
(The Philippine Islands, Vol. XX, pp. 274-5) 

(3) Colin’s Labor Evangelica. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XL, pp: 81-2) 

(4) The Philippine Islands, Vol. V, p. 139. 
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body of the rich and influential was placed in either of the following 

places, according to the direction of the deceased: 

1. In the highest story of the house, in a place like a cockhouse where 
they usually kept their treasures and other goods. 

2. Under the house, on a silong as they called it, elevated from the 
ground. 

3. In the ground. In this case they dug a hole and enclosed it with 
a small railing and there they deposited the box with the body without 
covering over the hole. 

According to Luis de Jesus the funeral of the dead was celebrated 
during the full moon.) He also tells us that in Mindanao the nearest 
relatives of the dead closed their mouths lest the soul should enter into 
their bodies and do them any harm.®) 

It was generally believed that the souls of the dead returned to their 
homes on the third day after death (on the 4th day, according to some 
writers). At the landing of the stairway of the house, they set water 
in a basin or tub, so that the deceased might wash their feet. They 
kept candles lit all that day. They stretched a petate, or reed mat, on 
the floor and sprinkled ashes on it, so that the deceased might leave 
his marks, and they spent the balance of the day in talking of the 
memories of the dead. This ceremony was called tibao,“4) 

Wang Ta-ytian EAM of the Yiian Dynasty writes in his Tao-i-chih-liieh 
E|e2aS under the heading of Ma-i ffki@: “ As for the mourning of the 
chief, two or three thousand slaves are buried with him.” (#4 3¢:Z 32 All# 
ia — =F AD) Pedro de Chirino, referring to the dead, says: “In 
former times, they would not let them depart to the other world alone, 
but gave male and female slaves to accompany the dead. These slaves, 
having first eaten a hearty meal, were then immediately killed, that 
they might go with the dead man. It once happened that they buried 
with a chief a vessel manned by many rowers, who were to serve him 
in his voyages in the other world.” (5) Diego de Aduarte, once bishop 
of Nueva Segovia, tells us that in the province of Cagayan, if the dead 
man was a chief, they used to bury with him one or two slaves to serve 


(1) Juan Francisco de San Antonio: Cronicas. Manila, 1738. (The Philippine Islands, 
Vol. XL, pp. 337-338) 

(2) The Philippine Ielands, Vol. XXI, p. 228. 

(3) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXI, p. 206. 

(4) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XLII, pp. 105-6 & XL, pp. 338-9. 

(5)  Chirino’s Relacion. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XII, p. 303) 
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him there.) In Mindanao the dead was buried along with a servant, 
male or female according to the sex of the dead person. Such servants 
for that purpose were, it is told, set apart from their childhood, and 
they were called atubang.(2) 

As for the form of burial on the part of the Aétas, or Negritos, they 
dug a deep, perpendicular hole, and placed the deceased within it, leaving 
him upright with head or crown unburied, on top of which they put 
half a cocoa-nut which was to serve him as a shield.@) 

The widow, widower or the orphans are said to have expressed their 
sorrow by fasting, abstaining from meat, fish and other viands, eating 
during this period nothing but vegetables, and those only sparingly. 
This is called by the Tagalogs sipa.(4) 

Wang-Ta-ytian states under the heading of Ma-i in his Tao-i-chih-lieh 
as early as 1349.A. D.: 

“Generally speaking, when a man dies, his wife cuts her hair and 

fasts for seven days. During this period she lies with her dead 

husband, and comes almost to the point of death. If she doesn’t die 
after seven days, she is advised by her relations to eat and drink. 

She never marries again during the rest of her life. She observes it 

strictly. When she burns her dead husband, she gets into the fire 

and kills herself. 

CARER IBIS, MARCA, SRA, SAVE, + AHRENS 

DUE, RASA AEE BERTIER RELIES) 

Miguel de Loarca writes more in detail of the mourning as below: 

“When the father or mother or any near relative died, they promised 

to eat no rice until they should seize some captive in battle. The 

actual sign of mourning among them was the wearing of armlets 
made of bojucos (rattans) which covered the entire arm, with a similar 
band around the neck. They drank no pitarrilla, and their only food 
was bananas and camotes, until they had either taken or killed some 
one, when they ceased their mourning; it might thus happen they 
would eat no rice for a whole year, and therefore they would be at 
the end of that period very languid and weak. Sometimes a man 
determined, soon after a relative’s death, to eat nothing, but to abandon 


(1) Aduarte’s Historia. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXX, p. 293) 

(2) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXI, pp. 207-208. 

(3) The Philippine Islands, Vol. VII, p. 195. 

(4) Chirino’s Relacion. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XU, p. 304) 
The Philippine Islands, Vol. XL, p. 81. 
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himself to death,” ) 

The color for mourning among the Tagalogs was black, while among 
the Visayans white. The Visayans shaved the head and eye-brows.() 

The souls of those stabbed to death, or eaten by crocodiles, or killed by 
arrows were believed to go to heaven by way of the rainbow, while 
the souls of the drowned remained for ever in the sea. Out of horror 
of the drowned, they erected a tall reed and hung upon it a garment 
of either a male or female according to the sex of the dead. The 
garment was left there until it fell to pieces through age.() 

The sun and the moon were worshipped. Some worshipped a yellow- 
colored (blue-colored, according to Chirino —— The Philippine Islands, 
Vol. XII, p. 265) bird as large as a thrush, called bathala, They worshipped 
the raven, which they called meilupa (meaning “the master of the 
earth ”).(4) 

The crocodiles were adored throughout the islands. Whenever they 
found them in the water, they called them nono, or grandfather. Praying 
not to harm them, they offered part of what they carried in their boats.) 

A sort of divinity was attributed to an old tree. They also attributed 
divinity to stones, cliffs and reefs, and the headlands of the shores of 
the sea or the rivers. Pedro de Chirino writes: 

“T saw many times in the river of Manila a rock which for many 

years was an idol of that wretched people...... While sailing along the 

island of Panay I beheld on the promontory called Nasso [south-west 
extremity; the native name for it is Siroan), near Potol (north-west 
extremity of Panay Island), plates and other pieces of earthen-ware, 
laid upon a rock, the offering of voyagers. In the island of Mindanao 
between La Canela and the river [i. e. Rio Grande], a great promon- 
tory {probably referring to Cape San Augstin, the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of Mindanao] projects from a rugged and steep coast; always 
at these points there is a heavy sea, making it both difficult and 
dangerous to double them. When passing by this headland, the 
natives, as it was so steep, offered their arrows, discharging them with 


(1). The Philippine Islands, Vol. V, p. 137. 
(2) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XII, p. 304 & Vol. XL, p. 81. 
(3) Loarca’s Relacion. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. V, p. 129) 
(4) Morga’s Sucesos. op. cit., Vol. 11, p. 131. 
The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXIX, p. 283. 
(5) Chirino’s Relacion. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XII, p. 266) 
The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXIX. p. 283. 
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such force that they penetrated the rock itself. This they did as 

a sacrifice, that a safe passage might be accorded them. I saw with 

my own eyes that although the Spaniards, in hatred of so accursed 

a superstition, had set a great many of these arrows on fire and 

burned them, those still remaining, and those recently planted in the 

rock numbered, in less than a year, more than four thousand arrows.” 
In 1637, when Don Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera conquered the island 
of Mindanao, he ordered that the promontory no longer be called Punta 
de Flechas, but San Sebastian.) 

They were very superstitious and believed in auguries. When they 
met on their way from home a serpent, or a rat, or a bird called 
Timamanuguin which was singing in the tree, they returned home without 
delay, considering the incident as a bad omen.) 

It was believed in Mindanao that when they saw a bird called limocon 
in the same direction as they were going, they took it as an unlucky 
omen and never left the port.“ 

The toco or taloto was also believed in Mindanao to be inauspicious ; 
it was very much like a lizard and was called by the Spaniards chacon.(S) 

Sneezing was considered as an ill omen, especially when they were 
going to war or thinking of beginning any important undertaking.©) 

They also believed in the existence of sorcerers or witches. The follow- 
ing is from Practica del Ministerio by Tomas Ortiz: 

* The tigbalag which some call a ghost and others a goblin, appears 
to be the genius or devil, who appears to them in the shape of a black 
man, or in the shape of an old man (or as they express it in the shape 
of a very small old man), or in the shape of a horse, or of a monster, 


etc. That being inspires them with so great fear...... 
The patianac who some also call a goblin must be the genius or 
evilae They attribute to this being the ill success of births, and say 


that in order to harm them and cause their destruction, he enters or 
hides in some tree or in any other place near the house of the woman 
who is about to give birth, and there they sing like those who wander 


(1) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XII. p. 266. 

(2) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXIX, p. 285. 

(3) Loarea’s Relacion. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. V, p. 165) 
The Philippine Islands. Vol. XXX, p. 287. 

(4) Placensia’s Relation. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. VII, p. 189) 

(5) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXI, p. 205. 

(6) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXI, p. 205. 
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about, etc. In order to prevent any harm from the patianac, the men 
take their position naked and with their privies exposed to the air; 
and arm themselves with shield, catan, lance, and other arms. In this 
condition they stand on the ridgepole of the roof, and also under the 
house, and in all places they slash and cut right and left with the 
catan and make various gestures and set movements for the same 
purpose. Others, in order to prevent said harm, generally move the 
woman who is about to give birth to another house, for they say that 
her house contains a patianac, 

Among other things they also attribute to the patianac the death of 
children, which also is attributed to the usang. They assert that the 
bird called tictic is the pander of the sorcerer called usamg. Flying 
ahead of that being, the bird shows it the house where infants are 
to be born. That being takes its position on the roof of the neighbor- 
ing house and thence extends its tongue in the form of a thread, 
which it inserts through the anus of the child and by that means 
sucks out its entrails and kills it. Sometimes they say that it appears 
in the form of a dog, sometimes of a cat, sometimes of a cockroach 
which crawls under the mat, and there accomplishes the above said..... 
To the patianac travellers also attribute their straying from or losing 
their road. In order to keep the right path, they undress and expose 
their privies to the air, and by that observance they say that they 
make sure of the right road;...... »() 

They also practised divination.) 


IV 


Christianity was first introduced to the Philippine Islands in 1521 
when Magellan and his party reached Cebu. However, it was not before 
the expedition under the command of Miguel Lopez de Legazpi reached 
the same island in 1565 to colonize the islands that evangelical work was 
started and continued without interruption up to the end of the Spanish 
rule. The situation of Christianity in the Philippines after three centuries 
and a half of its history was, to quote passages from Archipiélago Filipinos 
written by the Jesuit fathers in Manila, “It may be said that there is 
no house or family, however poor it be, that does not have a domestic 
altar or oratory.” “) For such speedy Christianization might be given 


(1) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XLIII, pp. 106-108. 
(2) The Philippine Islands, Vol. VII, p. 189 & Vol. XXI, pp. 204-205. 
(3) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXVIII, p. 361. 
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many different reasons. One of the reasons is, that the native religion 
had some elements resembling Christianity, which surely made it easier 
for the Filipinos to understand the new faith. A second reason is, that 
the native religion was then held with no great tenacity and thus the 
Filipinos yielded to the missionary efforts of Christianity. A third reason 
is, that the picturesque and imposing ceremonials of Christianity made 
a deep and spectacular impression on the Filipinos. The greatest reason 
among many others is the Spanish colonial policy itself with the evange- 
lization of heathen peoples as its important object. An American writer, 
E. G. Bourne says in his Historical Introduction: “ From the beginning the 
Spanish establishments in the Philippines were a mission and not in the 
proper sense of the term a colony. They were founded and administered 
in the interests of religion rather than of commerce or industry.” @ 
The Encomienda System put in force throughout the Spanish colonies 
seems to have been of great help towards evangelization, especially at 
the early stage of colonization. It seems that the Spanish “ Doctrina” 
policy also contributed towards Christianization ; scattered villages were 
removed or annexed to convenient places, especially from a missionary 
point of view, and the Filipinos were enabled to live a new Christian 
life regardless of their traditions. We should also appreciate the fact 
that the missionaries went to remote villages, conquering many diffi- 
culties, without looking for national support alone. 

Gevernor Gomez Perez Dasmarifias, writing to Felipe II on the 20th 
of June 1592, says: “This power is such that the Indians recognize no 
other king or superior than the father of the doctrina, and are more 
attentive to his commands than to those of the governor.” (2) According 
to Antonio de Morga’s Condition in the Philippines dated June 8th, 1598, 
“they (i. e. missionaries) usurp the royal jurisdiction, hearing, according 
to the due forms of law, suits among the Indians. They have stocks, 
prisons, and places of detention, where they vex, whip, and otherwise 
afflict the Indians, compelling these to obey the laws they themselves 
make, rather than those of the king’s magistrates.” ) Governor Alonso 
Fajardo y Tenza states in his letter to Felipe II dated 1620: “In my 
opinion, and that of many, they (i. e. missionaries] are lords in the 
temporal and spiritual affairs of the Indians, both men and women, and 


(1) The Philippine Islands, Vol. I, p. 38. 
(2) The Philippine Islands, Vol. VII, p. 278. 
(3) The Philippine Islands, Vol. X, p. 75. 
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even of the Spaniards.”@) A French scientist, Le Gentil, commenting 
on the situations of the Catholic orders in the Philippines, says: “If the 
governor of the Philippines is absolute, the religious orders form there 
a body that is no less powerful. Masters of the provinces, they govern 
there, one might say, as sovereigns ; they are so absolute that no Spaniards 
dares go to establish himself there.” (2) 

As late as 1864 the Spaniards in the Philippines numbered only 4,050. 
In more than half of 1,200 villages in the islands there was no other 
Spaniard, no other national authority, nor any other force to maintain 
public order, than the missionaries.) In spite of the above the Spaniards 
remained rulers in the islands for three hundred and thirty-three years, 
and this, we might say without exaggeration, depended upon the efforts 
and influences on the part of the missionaries. 

Now one of the greatest difficulties they were confronted with was to 
exterminate the native belief in order to enable the Filipinos to lead 
a real Christian life. Various methods were adopted to destroy the 
native belief, but they might be classified as below: one of them among 
others was a method both concrete and positive, and mostly adopted at 
an earlier stage of evangelization. Only several out of many different 
examples of this kind in different records will be given here. According 
to Retana, the earliest printed materials in the Tagalog letters are found 
in Chirino’s Relacion de las Islas Filipinas, Rome, 1604. The Filipinos were 
once familiar with an alphabet before Spanish arrival in the islands; it 
was destroyed by the missionaries, who believed that letters had a great 
deal to do with the native religion and superstitions.) The missionaries 
went so far as to break every thing used for the practice of super- 
stitions.5) The Filipinos considered it a sacrilege to cut any old tree 
for whatever purpose it might be; a certain missionary in the island of 
Samar cut an old tree known as nonog, thus trying to demonstrate the 
falseness of the superstition. 

A second method employed for the same purpose was to destroy the 
native religion with the cooperation of the influential Filipinos or through 


(1) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XIX, p. 154. 

(2) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXVIII, p. 210. 

(3) The Philippine Islands, Vol. I, p. 60. 

(4) Social Structure of, and ideas of law among early Philippine peoples, by J. A. Robertson. 
(The Pacific Ocean in History N. Y., 1917, p. 61) 

(5) Aduarte’s Historia. (The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXX, p. 289) 

(6) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XXIX, p. 284. 
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the religious education of the native younger generation. 

The Spaniards had made strenuous efforts to introduce a new culture 
both Catholic and Spanish into the Philippine Islands. Many years 
after conversion to Christianity, however, the native culture still con- 
tinued to exert influences upon the life of Philippine peoples. According 
to Vicente de Salazar’s Historia del Santissimo Rosario which was published 
in 1742, “Only in the capitals where the fathers lived, were there a few 
perfect Christians; but in the rancherias and visitas, since they did not 
have ministers over them, they lived in entire liberty with their ancient 
vices and superstitions. They were only Christians in name.” (2) Again, 
Sir John Bowring, writing in 1859, states in his A Visit to the Philippine 
Islands: “ Many of the padres complain that, notwithstanding all the 
religious instruction given, the taint of idolatry still exists among the 


converted Indians.” (3) 


(1) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XII, pp. 37-38 & Vol. XXX, p. 244. 
(2) The Philippine Islands, Vol. XLII, p. 48. 
(3) Sir John Bowring: A Visit to the Philippine Islands. London, 1859, p. 156. 
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Preface 


Most widely and most firmly embraced by the Chinese nation is 
Taoism. Suppose it be divided into theoretical and traditional Taoism. 
In the former special stress is placed on theory wish Lao-tzi # as 
founder, while in the latter practice is more emphasized with Chang 
tao-ling #238 as founder. 

In traditional Taoism revelation is taken as the supreme command 
of gods. No wonder, therefore, pious belief and devotion are paid to it 
as absolute authority. None of the following in Taoism is put into 
operation before resorting to revelation: religious services and functions, 
doctrines, prayers, disease-healing, propagation, administration and pu- 
nishment. It is natural, indeed, that even the highest ranking priest 
never can break revelation for any reason. 

Now revelation is so difficult a question that there is no established 
theory in religious circles yet. And it is still doubtful whether revelation 
in Taoism really deserves the name in the proper sense of the word. 
In this article, however, I am going to introduce the various phases of 
revelation which are yet unknown to the world. 
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(1) Revelation and Creation 


According to the revelation of Taoism, “there was a heaven, but 
neither sun nor moon; neither was there any land, nor any sea, nor 
any living thing, nor any mankind. There was a god by the name of 
Yiian-shih-tien-tsun FUARKBM. The chi & of Yiian-shih-tien-tsun was seen 
floating in the heaven. Yiian-shih-tien-tsun is the principal god of all the 
gods of heaven and earth, root of the beginning of the world, source 
of the creation of mankind, and motive power of the Universe. The 
god presides over the revelations of all other gods. This period is known 
as Hun-yiian Y870t, and extends over 99,000,000,990,000 years.” 

The chi of Yiian-shih-tien-tsun developed into three ch: the first ch% is 
known as Wu-hsing-tien-tsun $8724, the second as Wu-hsih-tien-tsun $€AGK 
2&, and the third as Fan-hsing-tien-tsun #F7ZKB. There was as yet in this 
period neither land, nor sea, nor mankind. This period is called Kung- 
tung Z2yfi], and extends over 99,000,000,990,000 years. The three gods, as 
the offshoots of Yian-shih-tien-tsun, occupy the highest position in revelation. 

One of the three chi (positive A&) creates the Heaven, a second 
(negative /2&) the earth, and a third mankind in imitation of heaven 
and earth which represent man and woman, respectively. Thus earth 
and heaven were brought into existence, and thus was started the 
specialization of gods, movement of the universe and evolution of 
mankind. This period is known as Hun-tun Ej, and extends over 
99,000,000,990,000 years. 

Now the heavens had been brought into existence, and all the gods 
and deities with Yuan-shih-tien-tsun as their head began to take up their 
duties such as creation, evolution, regeneration and development accord- 
ing to their special functions. This period, which is known as Hun-tung 
i&%, lasts up to the foundation of Taoism, and extends over 99,000,000, 
990,000 years. 

Thus man is brought into existence as the offshoot of gods, both 
physical and spiritual. Should man improve himself, mind and body, 
and refine his soul to assimilate with gods, he would be able to come 
into direct contact, and talk, with them. Such is revelation, it is told. 


(2) Revelation and gods 


We have seen that the world has been created, and that Yiian-shih-tien- 
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tsun and all the other gods have begun to preside over their respective 
functions. The gods dwell in the heavens known as Ta-lo-tien KER 
which consists of Great-three-thousand-Ta-lo-tien K=FKREEK, Middle-three- 
thousand-Ta-lo-tien MA=-F-KREK, Small-three-thousand-Ta-lo-tien ;\=FKEER, 
Past-three-thousand-Ta-lo-tien j§32=FKEEX, Present-three-thousand-Ta-lo-tien Ei, 
FE= FREER, and Future-three-thousand-Ta-lo-tien FRHR=FRAEK. There up 
in Ta-lo-tien are orders, registers and classes. All the gods take their 
abode according to their order and position, with Yiian-shih-tien-tsun as 
their head. And they preside over not only the creation and evolution 
of Mankind but the regeneration and evolution of the world. They 
reveal themselves according to their respective function. 

The gods who reveal themselves may be grouped as follows: 

(A) Divinities in the Heaven: 
Lif, Ait, Kit, Ast, All, AMI, AE, KB. 
(B) Divinities in Natural phenomena: 
AAs, Binh, BS2hH, HAH, ELAR, tae. 
(C) Divinities in History: 
REAR, Bae sh, SCE, FL AR, ab EA, ge MH, 
(D) Divinities in Tradition: 
ACK sh, WTTeH, WAVAAH, SBSH, FETE, WR~, Beles, SEE. 
(CE) Divinities in Religion: 
Dot, GH, Sct, seth, RH, ler, AeA. 
CF) Divinities in the State: 
=, ic, scat, GE, Set, PIES, thee, PAH, BUDA. 
(G) _ Divinities in Society: 
Hap, (27H, Bes, BCH, PAH. 
(H) Divinities in the Family: 
FAL, AA, TRH, Hist, PIeh, Aa ee, BAH. 
(1) Divinities in Agriculture, Industry and Commerce: 
pt, Lh, Pati, Fae, ABH, ZK, OKA. 
(J) Divinities in Living Beings: 
HHP, Heph, #307, UM, Babs, Sil, Bil, +E, BE, BH, 
Aah, Bah. 

The above is a list of gods who reveal themselves in revelation. 
The fact is, however, that different- gods reveal themselves according 
to different sects and priests. Again, gods are different according to 
the purposes for which prayers are offered. And gods of higher 
grades seem to reveal themselves only to those priests of the same sects 
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and denominations they belong to; gods of lower grades are most likely 
to reveal themselves to those priests of different sects and denominations 


as well. 
(3) Revelation and Preparation 


Essential to revelation is a strict preparation and devotion on the part 
of priests, whether individuals or a group of individuals, who must 
refrain from not only flesh and meat but wine and highly seasoned 
foods. Further they are required to remove filthy clothes and eat 
moderately. Thus they must purify and adjust themselves. It is believed 
that such preparations are absolutely essential to the revelation on the 
part of gods of higher grades. Especially those priests who serve as 
mediums of incarnation must be subjected to much more rigorous 
preparations. Then, what are the preparations? 

(A) Asi-fo Rik or Purification: 

Hsi-fo is a religious function intended to remove evils and purify the 
mind and body. Generally speaking, purification is performed in clear 
streams. However, in North China ablution is practised instead, because 
there are very few clear streams there. There are two kinds of ablution, 
namely, water and perfume ablutions. Water ablution is to wash in 
unboiled water, while perfume ablution is to wash in perfumed water. 
Ablution is subjected to rules such as Nine Rules of Ablution YALA and 
Sixteen Rules of Ablution YR¥S-+-7N#L. Some of the priests who are in the 
midst of austere practices do not always follow the rules just referred 
to above, because their energy is wasted. 

CB) Chieh-chai #575: 

Chieh $f} means economization, reduction of food, and moderation, while 
chai 3% is to observe good manners arid the right working of the mind. 
There are three kinds of regulations of Chieh-chai, They are three chai 
and six chich =35N\ ffi, six chai and nine chieh FEILER, and nine chai and 
twelve chich JL%{-+-— Hh. Especially those priests who serve as mediums of 
incarnation must be subjected to these regulations. 

(CC) Wei-i ire: 

Wei ji means dignity, and i #§ good manners. In China manners, 
music and dignity had been the foundation of government since time 
immemorial. Once they numbered as many as three thousand, it is 
said. The Wei-i jit of Taoism is estimated at twelve hundred odd. 
Especially those priests serving as mediums of incarnation are strictly 
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requested to live, eat, walk, speak, pray and chant, and do everything 
else according to the regulations as laid down in Wei-i. 
CD) Chieh-li #R@E or Commandments: 

In Taoism there are three kinds of chieh #&: chu chich #7) HX, chung chieh 
rage and chi chieh RR. Lui is given when one is initiated into Taoism. 
There are several kinds of chieh-lii: three chieh and six lit =X FE, six chieh 
and nine lit FBRILEE, thirty chieh and thirty-six li =-+-9R=-+-7NFE and three 
hundred chieh and three hundred li =HR=HEE. It is believed that priests 
of Taoism at large, too, will be rewarded if they follow the Command- 
ments. Those priests serving as mediums of incarnation will be severely 
punished for their violations. 

kk RR Kk RRR ROR KR ERK ER KR BORO KK REE RK ROE ROE REE 

Hsi-fo (ik, chich-chai #7, wei-i JRE, and chieh-lii FREE, as referred to 
above, are strictly observed especially when gods are invoked for 
revelation. These priests serving as mediums of incarnation, in parti- 
cular, must always try to train themselves in those regulations; it is 
believed that ascetic practices on the part of priests have much to do 
with gods and revelation. 


(4) Revelation and Tao-shih 


The tao-shih j4-+ of Taoism corresponds to the priest of Christianity. 
The priests are classified into twenty-two ranks and eighty-one grades. 
In this article, however, I am going to group them under three ranks 
and nine groups of functions. 

(1) From the standpoint of ranks: 

(A) Senior Tao-shih _-j4-+ (CB) Middle Tao-shih rye 

(C) Junior Tao-shih Fa 
(2) From the standpoint of functions: 

(A) Tsai-miao-tao-shih =e RRE-- CB) Tsai-chia-tao-shih FER E 

(C) Shan-chii-tao-shih \\j Ria (D)  Yiin-shwi-tao-shih Ze7kj8-+ 

CE) Chiu-hsien-tao-shih sk4\Ij4H4- CF) Shiu-yen-tao-shih (see 

(G) Hua-tzit-tao-shih EF jG (H)_ Chieh-shé-tao-shih agape ieee 

C1) Kun (Nit)-tao-shih t(*) 78+ : 

The priests belonging to the class of senior tao-shih are highest in 
rank, faith, doctrine, merit and ascetic practices. Therefore, the top- 
ranking gods reveal themselves through them. 

The priests belonging to the class of middle tao-shih are second to the 


senior tao-shih, and the same is the case with the gods who reveal 
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themselves through them. 

The priests belonging to the class of junior tao-shih are of the lowest 
grade, and the same is the case with those gods who reveal themselves 
through them. 

Those priests who fall under the group of tsai-miao-tao-shih 72 ERIE live 
within the temple. Revelation takes place either at a sanctuary or at 
a special place within the temple. All the priests living in the temple 
elect from among themselves the most prominent who will serve as a 
medium of incarnation. The god who descends from heaven is either 
the principal god of the temple, or the founder god, or a god of the 
same family. 

Those priests belonging to the group of tsai-chia-tao-shih EARTH are 
professional priests who have their own temple in the city or in the 
country. Generally speaking, the majority of priests of this group are 
of lower grade and devoid of real faith; they are hardly subjected to 
ascetic practices and have but superficial knowledge of doctrines. No 
wonder, therefore, those gods who reveal themselves through them are 
of lower grade. 

Those priests who come under the group of shan-chii-tao-shih | Bia 
live in monasteries, and subject themselves to austere practices either in 
mountains or caves. They leave their homes, living singly and virtu- 
ously. They live away from the world, avoiding society. Therefore, 
those gods who reveal themselves through them are also of this type. 
However, they being hermits, their revelation is not known to the world. 

Those priests of yiin-shui-tao-shih 227kj4-- make pilgrimages from village 
to village not for their own training alone but for propagation and 
salvation. They never stop at one place even a day, and never put up 
at private house, passing the night under trees or on stones. They 
resort, when requested so to do, to ‘revelation and pray for various 
purposes. 

Those priests of chiu-hsien-tao-shih 3R4\|74-- try to make themselves 
hermit gods. In other words they make every possible effort to become 
hermit gods who are immortal and subjected to no disaster. They 
resort more frequently to divine answer or revelation, in accordance 
with their final purpose of making themselves hermit gods. Those gods 
who reveal themselves through them all have relation to hermits. 

Priests of Shiu-yen-tao-shih (EQR4-- travel about mountains and rivers, 


devoting themselves to austere practices. They measured the level of 
their ascetic training by resorting to revelation. 
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The word Aua-izii {£-- means propagation and salvation. Accordingly, 
priests of hua-tzii-tao-shih 4£F-34-- are different from beggars in general ; 
they travel, beg, and pray for the sake of others. They resort to 
revelation for others’ causes but not for their own. 

Priests of chieh-shé-tao-shih #E*L34-- organize fraternities among them- 
selves and guide other societies. Generally speaking, no country of the 
world has more fraternities than China. Moreover, the number of 
fraternities of Taoism is much greater than that of any religion in 
China. As for bandit fraternities in particular, they employ priests 
and worship the gods of Taoism. Revelation is sought for raids, plunder, 
travelling and punishments. Any revelation is believed as inviolable, 
and even bandit chiefs are not allowed to change it. 

Priests of k‘wn (nii)-tao-shih (4¢)34-- are woman-priests. Formerly 
there were eminent priests among them. However, they are now on 
the point of disappearing. 

EERE KER KEE KR RHE KKK RK RR ERE KK ERK EEK KR EE 

We have seen above that the gods who reveal themselves through 
the priests are different according to their sect, class, and faith. Again, 
influences are exerted on the gods in accordance with the purposes for 
which prayers are offered, the ways of prayer-offering and geographical 
circumstances. 


(5) Revelation and Prayers 


Revelation is always preceded by solemn prayers, which, in turn, 
come after hsi-fo (Bik, chieh-chai {jFi, wei-i Kee and chieh-li FRE, as 
mentioned in chapter (3). 

Prayers are grouped into private and collective prayers. 

Generally speaking, private prayers are offered by shan-chii-tao-shih \lj 
FH, chiu-hsien-tao-shih sRA\ljj8i-k, shiu-yen-tao-shih (ERIE and hua-tzi-tao- 
shih #€F34-+-. On the other hand, collective prayers are offered by 
tsai-mia-tao-shih FERAL, tsai-chia-tao-shih ZEAL, k‘un-tao-shih PAyF-- and 
chieh-shé-tao-shih #=#4-34--. The above-mentioned divisions are not clearly 
established. 

Prayers are offered either regularly or irregularly. Collective prayers 
are offered regularly, while private prayers irregularly. There are, 
however, some exceptions to the above; when believers ask for revela- 
tion because of their sickness or other reasons, prayers are offered at any 


time as occasion may demand. 
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The regular prayer is offered either (a) at dawn, or (b) towards 
evening, or (c) at midnight. Collective prayers are more frequently 
done at dawn, while private prayers mostly at midnight and towards 
evening. 

The time required for revelation is not definite. Generally speaking, 
however, spontaneous revelation will take a comparatively longer time, 
while a shorter time is needed for the revelation which is wanted by 
believers. 

With prayer and incense-offering remarkable changes happen with 
those priests serving as mediums of incarnation; they look stern with 
their mouths cramped, voice sharp and manners leaden. Sometimes 
they raise their voices as if they were generals. Sometimes they speak 
in a sweet voice as if they were women. Sometimes they violently 
tremble. Waving hand and foot they roar, and sometimes speak rapidly 
and fluently, and sometimes poorly and awkwardly. The reason is that 
the individual characters of gods are variously expressed through those 
priests who serve as mediums of incarnation. This might be likened 
to characters in dramas who are variously expressed by actors. Further, 
no less influence is exerted upon the process by the faith, training, 
education, and personal character of those priests serving as mediums of 
incarnation. 


(6) Places of Revelation 


In some cases a particular time, person or place is required for 
revelation, while on other occasions no importance is attached to them. 
Places of revelation may be indoors or outdoors. 

(A) Within such building as miao [§, kuan #1, an iE, sh? 4, yiian [ez, 
low Jz, kung "x, lou @&, ko BA, she #L, tamg Yel and t‘ang 3%, some special 
places are appointed for the purpose. As for indoor altars, they may 
be either fixed or temporary. 

(B) As for outdoor altars, they are specially constructed for the 
purpose. Once in China the emperors worshipped heaven in person, as 
they believed that the Heavenly God KK would descend if worshipped at 
an altar especially erected in the suburbs. Taoism still shows marks of 
this custom. Altars may be permanent or movable. The investigation 
of the present writer shows that there are some movable altars which 


are nothing but piles of stone with several branches of trees around 
them. The most primitive alar is a long bamboo stick with pieces of 
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five-colored paper on its top. 

There are several types of altars, such as tien-yiian-ti-fang-t‘an KH 
ig, yilan-ti-fang-t‘an FHP RG, ts‘an-tien-lian-tan BRIE and t‘ung-tien- 
yiian-ti-t‘an JAK YH. 

On the altar are put a number of idols or pictures for worship. In 
new Taoism after 1912, Confucianism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
Lamaism and Christianity are all mixed up together, with Lao-tsze #+, 
Confucius 4, Buddha #Rin, Chang-tao-liag HEV, Kuan-ti BSF, Hsi-wang-mu 
Maria PEERY Y VANSE and Lii-tsu Mohammed B#i>v x2 y } all put on 
the altar for worship. All the gods of Taoism and the above-mentioned 
five religicns descend from heaven, it is believed. 

Five-colored paper is hung around, and fruits, food, vegetable and 
incense are put on the altar. Sometimes altars are erected on mountains, 
or by the river-side, or in caves. 


(7) Phases of Revelation 


Gods reveal themselves in various phases which might be divided into 
the following seven classes: (a) Chiang-sh’n KE#h, (b) Kuai-sh’'n Hh, 
Cc) Chieh-sh'n Bex, Cd) Chao-shén 4248, (Ce) Pting-shen TERR, C f ) Mei-shen 
Eee and (g) Huan-shen FBHH. 

Chiang-shéen means “to cause a god to descend”. God-descendance 
will take place either of the free will on the part of a god, or by means 
of prayers on the part of priests. In case of the spontaneous descendance 
of a god, time for revelation is not to be predicted. However, when a 
god is invoked by prayers on the part of priests, time for revelation is 
fixed. 

Kuai-shen means “to cause gods to assemble”. There are some cases 
where gods come together of their own accord, while on other occasions 
they are made to meet together by means of collective prayers on the 
part of priests. 

Chieh-shen. means “to cause a god to descend to talk”. There are 
various cases where chieh-shen is held; every day, or on odd days, or 
every month. Grand chieh-shen K#e#H is held at the end of the year on 
New Year’s Eve. 

Chao-shen means “to invite a god.” First a god must be called on in 
prayers in order to hear the words of revelation. This is a case where 
a priest invokes a god. So the priest invokes the god and offers prayers 
and incense through the medium of incarnation. The god who reveals 
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himself is not always the same god who was invoked. 

P‘ing-shén means “to be possessed by a god.” Sometimes a priest is 
suddenly possessed by a god. On other occasions, however, a god 
possesses a priest after he has offered prayers and incense. Once the 
priest is possessed by a god, there happens something not usual with 
him; the individual character of the god is manifested through him. 
Those priests belonging to shan-chit-tao-shih \\) Rya-b, chiu-hsien-tao-shih sR} 
jH-- and shiu-yen-tao-shih {E—R34-- are more frequently possessed. 

Mei-shen means “to serve as a medium for revelation.” Possessing the 
priest who serves as a medium, the god reveals himself through his 
mouth. This happens more frequently with these priests belonging to 
tsai-chia-tao-shih FERAL, yiin-shui-tao-shih Z27K78-- and ken-tao-shih PEA. 
This is especially the case with tao-wu 34M. 

Huan-shén means “ god’s reurn to heaven after revelation.” Gods return 
after revelation. In this case they return of their own free-will or after 
prayers. 

What has been mentioned above in this chapter is not the same with 
all the different sects and priests of Taoism. 


(8) Mediums of Revelation 


There is no revelation without a medium. The reason is that a god 
reveals himself through a priest. There are many different ways of 
serving as mediums, indeed, but here I should like to give four examples. 
CA) Medium by a tao-shih #4-b. 

CB) Medium by a tao-wu 38m. 
CC) Medium by means of fu-chi #EL. 
(D) Medium by means of pu-chan f \&. 

Medium by tao-shih’s or priests has been referred to above in chapter 
C4). 

It is related that the origin of a tao-wu or medium goes back to the 
time of Huang-ti #&77. At the time of Hang-ti a wu MR or medium was 
considered as sacred, as she served as medium between God and the 
emperor, conveying not only God’s will but the wishes of the emperor. 
With the lapse of time, however, wu A was divided into huan-wu “AK 
and ming-wu J&Ak. Ming-wu was gradually professionalized and came to 
serve as medium, exorcist, dream-teller and disease-healer. Tao-wu is 


descended from Ming-wu. The majority of tao-wu’s are tsai-tao-wu. They 
practise exorcizing, serve as mediums, and cause gods to descend. 
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Revelation, as they call it, is medium-craft in the proper sense of the 
word. There are several kinds of medium-crafts. 

Fu-chi #4, means “ to automatically write revelation on the sand-board 
with a wooden pencil.” As for the origin of fu-chi various and not yet 
established theories have been advocated by scholars. Among the 
theories of its origin which have been suggested, are the Chinese- 
hereditary theory, the Siberia-theory, the South Seas theory, India-West 
Asiatic theory, and many others. 

There are two ways of performing fu-chi: single pencil method and 
double pencil method. 

(a) Single pencil method: 

A wooden pencil is hung from the ceiling by means of a string. 
Under the pencil is put a round tray (about 58 c. m. in diameter and 
about 27 c. m. deep) with sand in it. The pencil is called chi-pi #2, 
and the tray sha-pan #8. (See Pl. I, A) While priests are offering 
incense and prayers, the pencil automatically moves and writes letters 
on the sha-pan. The letters are put down by a clerk near by and 
explained later by a professional priest. 

(€b) Double pencil method: 

The double pencil is an about 36 c. m. long pencil which is bent at 
its end, with a handle in the shape of a cross. Each end of the handle 
is held by chi-shih-ché #,(:3% and Ch‘ing-chi-che ##§L34, with sha-pan 7oME 
between them. The pencil, or chi-pi automatically moves and writes 
letters on the sand. The letters are written down by a clerk near by 
and explained later by a professional priest. (See Pl. I, B) In the case 
of the single pencil method no one is allowed to touch the pencil, while 
in the double pencil method the pencil is held by two persons. 


(9) Words of Revelation 


A proverb of Taoism has it. that a language existed in time im- 
memorial, and that the gift of speech was the first given to man. 
Simultaneously with the creation of man God gave the gift of speech 
for human evolution. Gods reveal themselves by means of human 
speech. Thus they punish human vices, remove misfortunes and diseases, 
and enlighten on human duties. In this way they mean to bring about 
human regeneration and evolution, for the ultimate object of bringing 
into existence the harmonious paradise of man and God. 

Revelation is communicated in two ways: gods speak either in their 
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natural voice, or through those priests serving as mediums of incarna- 
tion. As for the former case gods speak through priests in their natural 
voice. For instance, Fan-hsin-tien-tsun #87¢K2 would speak in a grave 
tone, Kuan-ti B37? in a magnificent tone, Nai-mu-niang-niang 4$RVER* in a 
gentle voice, and so on. No wonder, therefore, even expert priests 
would find it very difficult to make themselves familiar with those tones 
and voices. What is told by those priests serving as medium is not 
difficult to understand, for they speak in their own pronunciation and 
words but not in the natural voice of gods. 

Now the language of revelation is classified into Pekinese, local 
dialects and special languages. However, Pekinese is seldom made use 
of. In China different pronunciations of words are in use in different 
districts, and many different dialects are spoken in different districts. 
Therefore, revelation is communicated in the local dialect of the district 
where it takes place. 

Under the category of special languages come those which belong 
neither to Pekinese nor to any local dialect. Generally speaking, those 
gods of lower grades are communicated with in one of those special 
languages. 

Regardless of language and pronunciation, revelation is next to 
impossible for any but professional priests to understand. 


(0) Letters of Revelation 


Not speech alone but letters are made use of to convey revelation. 
Letters of revelation are divided into simple-letter-style and sentence- 
style. By simple letter-style is meant the combination of a letter or 
letters: By sentence-style is meant the literary language, but not 
necessarily the correctly written language. 

Again, the letters of revelation are classified into divine letters and 
ordinary. By the divine letters are meant those mysterious letters written 
by gods themselves through the hand of those priests serving as mediums. 
None but professional priests can read them. By the ordinary letters 
are meant those letters which are in general use. 

The fundamental letter-styles of revelation are chuan 3¢, li 4, chén Bi, 
hsing 47 and tsao ¥f. 

How, then, are the letters of revelation indicated ? 

CA) To write down the letters which appear in the air: 


When priests offer incense and prayers, there appear letters of revela- 
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Letters of Revelation 
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tion in the air. Those priests who are under divine inspiration alone 
can read them; clerks sitting near by write them down. None but 
those priests under divine inspiration can read them. The reason is 
that there actually appear no letters in the air, but that those priests 
under inspiration read them autohypnotically. 

(B) To write down the letters which appear on the fu-chi #®#L,: 

Fu-chi has been dwelt upon in (C) under chapter (8). 

(CQ) Letters automatically written by those priests serving as mediums: 

Those priest serving as mediums sit before a table with hair-pencils 
and sheets of paper on it. Other priests offer incense and prayers, and 
those priests serving as mediums take up one of the pencils and write 
the letters of revelation on the paper. The pencil moves automatically, 
sometimes slowly and sometimes quickly. Sometimes pictures are painted 
on it. 

(D) Letters automatically written by those child-priests serving as 
mediums: 

Tao-tung 387 or tao-ku 34h serve as mediums, and other priests offer 
incense and prayers. The pencil held by the former moves automati- 
cally and writes the letters of revelation. After that professional priests 
read and explain them; the majority of tao-tung or tao-ku hardly 
understand letters. (See Plate IT) 


Conclusion 


From a monistic standpoint Yuan-shih-tien-tsun FiL#GKBM is the only god 
of Taoim, while, pluralistically speaking, the gods of Taoism mean the 
gods of the Universe. Superficially viewed, there is one sect and one 
group of priests, but, in reality, there are a number of sects and groups 
of priests. Therefore, the revelation of Taoism is different according to 
its different sects. And it is very difficult to say which of them is true 
and real. My purpose in this article is not to criticize “revelation”, 
but to make known its various phases. 
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Report of the Visit of Inspection to Formosa in 1659 


Takashi Nakamura 


Formosa was in the hands of the Hollanders from 1624 to 1662, who 
were satisfied with their lot as traders and who controlled the seaports 
alone, till the middle of the 1630’s when they came to act as rulers of 
the islanders. 

Efforts were made to avoid friction with the natives by making use 
of the linguistic knowledge of the missionaries of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Several churches and schools were established in the western 
part of the island, with a view to educating the natives with the help 
of some native assistants. 

I have little intention here to write in detail about the successful 
missionary activities of the Dutch on the island, for this is fully related 
in Vols. III and IV of J. A. Grothe: Archief voor de Geschiedenis der Oude 
Hollandsche Zending. 6 Vols., Utrecht, 1884-1891, and in Rev. William 
Campbell; Formosa under the Dutch, London, 1903. 

Towards the end of the Dutch rule, the situation on Formosa went 
from bad to worse: there were the daily rumors of imminent invasion 
by Coxinga; in addition to bad government, misunderstandings had 
come into existence between the Dutch East India Company CV. O. C.) 
and its outpost —— the administrative authorities of Formosa: the situa- 
tion was embittered by painful relations between the administrative 
and religious on the Island. Because of this situation, a general doubt 
has been raised as to whether the missionary work really bore any rich 
fruit at that time. A report from the Council of Formosa to the 
Governor-General and Couuncillors of India, dated March 2 1658, reads 
as follows: 

“Considering the manifold complaints that, notwithstanding our re- 

peatedly expressed serious admonitions, the people of Formosa persist 

in committing the sins of idolatry, adultery, fornication, and even of 
incest; considering also that many of the inhabitants commit these 
sins because their natures are so entirely corrupted, or because they 
are not sufficiently acquainted with law of God and the laws which 
we have instituted in this country, we have unanimously resolved on 
publishing the accompanying proclamation.” 

(Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch p. 316) 
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I do not think, however, that the whole island was in the same 
condition as mentioned above, since in Taijouan and its surrounding 
districts had been effected rather good rusults. And this is justified by 
the report of the 1659 visit of inspection. The report was discovered 
by the writer in ’s Landsarchief of Batavia (Djacarta), in the summer 
of 1934 when I went there with Dr. Naojiro Murakami. For its dis- 
covery I was greatly indebted to the late Dr. E. C. Godée Molsbergen 
(1875-1940). Some time ago I wrote about it in Japanese, and now I 
am going to give here by way of introduction the original document 
which I could not reproduce then in full on account of limitation of 
space. Those interested in this question will be referred to my article 
in Japanese. (Takashi Nakamura: Dutch Education for the Aborigines 
of Formosa —— with the “Inspection Report of 1659” in its centre. 
Tenri Daigaku Gakuho, Vol. IV, No. 1; July, 1952.) 


It was in October 1659 that an inspection was made by Deputy- 
Governor Jacobus Valentijn of Fort Provintia and two other political 
commissioners, along with Rev. Leonarts, Rev.-Petrus Mus and elder 
Daniel Six, of schools and churches in the central and southern parts 
of Formosa. The report of the inspection indicates that rather good 
results had been achieved in those districts. We have already seen that 
the report is kept in ’s Landsarchief, Batavia. No mention, however, is 
made of the 1659 report in Grothe’s Archief, though in it are given the 
results of inspections in 1638, 1639, 1643 and 1647. A great significance 
should be attached to the 1659 report; it was probably the last one of 
its kind, for Formosa was occupied by Coxinga soon there after. 

The 1659 report of inspection, consisting of twenty-three folio pages, 
is divided into two parts: 

The first part is a report on a district under the charge of Rev. 
Leonarts where Favorlang was spoken —— chiefly a district lying from 
the upper reaches of the Hokko-kei 4b¥ky¥ to the Daito-kei KH. The 
district is inclusive of the following thirteen villages; Favorlang, 
Batsiakan, Tackeijs, Turgra, Taurinap, Assoeck, Babariangh, Tavekol, 
Dobalibaiou, Balbeijs, Dobalibaota, Goumol and d’haliboo. 

The second part is a report on a district under the charge of Rev. 
Hambrouk, Rev. Petrus Mus, Rev. Vinderus and Rev. Arnoldus a 
Wimsem where Siraya (Sideia) was spoken——a district stretching 
from present-day Tainan Pp to the vicinity of Kagi #38. In this 
district are contained the following seven villages: Dovaha, Tilaossen, 
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Dorko, Mattauw, Soulang, Backlauan and Sinckan. At the end of this 
report is given the signature of Rev. Hambrouk. 

The following methods were made use of in the investigation of the 
results of religious instruction. The Lord’s prayer, Creed, Ten Com- 
mandments, morning prayer, evening prayer, prayer before meals and 
prayer to be used after meals were taught and made to be learned by 
heart in this order. To those more advanced in Christian knowledge 
were put the Formulary and Catechism, and they were made to anwser 
questions. Those young men, women and children who were learning 
their ABC’s at schools were tested at reading and writing. 

Now in those twenty villages where the investigations were made 
there were more than 6,078 people in all who could answer the 
questions given above. There may be some difference in number, not 
only because there are in the report some parts incapable of classifica- 
tion, but because there are some parts where no mention is made of 
the number. They are roughly grouped under the following three 


headings : 
NR rN ee x Seka soclcdanienaroaiets nupanasenstee 2.592 and some 
RR RR ee ere sac nce uhtin ap ie oivnnp vice it 2.746 and some 
Sere eee Re ee ath yan ch Gauace Vicia ska dap ast 740 


As for the population of these villages in 1647, 1648, 1650, 1654, 1655 
and 1656, we are able to determine this from the population lists kept 
in ’t Algemeen Rijksarchief, the Hague. The population for 1659, however, 
is not given in these lists, to our regret. The population for 1659 may 
be roughly, if not exactly, estimated from that for 1656. Suppose there 
was no change in the number, then the population of these twenty 
villages would be 10,109 Cinclusive of people in Tavocan). If the 
population for 1659 were 10,109, those who could answer the questions 
concerning the Christian doctrines amounted to over 60 per cent. Those 
who could anwer the questions concerning the various prayers and who 
thus had a fair knowledge of Christianity, were 3,076 in all Cinclusive 
of those old people in Backlauan and Sinckan who could offer old 
prayers). These comprise over 30 per cent of the whole population, 
and over 50 per cent of those who could answer the questions concern- 
ing the Christian doctrines. These numbers, if not absolutely correct, 
show us that they were really better instructed in Christianity than we 
have supposed they were. The report further indicates that generally 
women were superior to men, and that the younger generation —— 
children, boys and girls -—— learned reading and writing at school, thus 
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providing themselves with a greater opportunity to know Christianity 
better. 

Here by instruction is meant the recitation of the doctrines and 
prayers. Accordingly it is difficult indeed to properly assess the real 
understanding of the contents on the part of the natives. Nevertheless, 
great interest must be attached to the report in question, in that natives 
in a savage and barbarous condition and not familiar with letters were 
instructed in the Roman letters and enabled to read. They were 
initiated into Christianity, which they preserved until many years after. 
(cf. Dr. N. Murakami, “Sinkan Manuscripts”. Memoirs of the Faculty 
of Literature and Politics, Taihoku Imperial University. Vol. II, No. I, 1933, 
Taihoku. ) 
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(A) Table of the population and households of Formosan Villages 


Year 


Villages 


Fayorlang 
Batsiakan 
Tackeijs 
Turgra 
Taurinap 
Assoeck 
Babariangh 
Tavekol 
Dobalibaiou 
Balbeijs 
Dobalibaota 
Goumol 


@haliboo 


Dovaha 
Tilaossen 
Dorko 
Mattauw 
Soulang 
Backlauan 


Sinckan 


1647 (1) 
: 3 
2 
} a. 
ere 
SS 513 
79 422) 
62 331 
66 208 
Dee ot 
Se 297 
47 = 149) 
59 ~ 153 
35=) 235 
89 358 
64 317 
59 288 
Sey ili! 
268 993 
ayy eile 
229 1464 
225 1907 
158) > 955 
117 + 980 


1648 (2)| 1650 (3)| 1654 (4)| 1655 (5)| 1656 (6) 
Pp Rle f/f 3] F zl F 2 
Se 4 Solel 8 eed el ol Net: Re a ae 
Sores  o | 8 pl Bei ee 
e 8) EF) 8) & 8) =e § 
97 543/103 586106 597/111 623/114 649 
77 408 81 422) 90 401] 87 396 90 403 
88 4381 85 419 77 308 75 342} 75 347 
53 271] 60 267) 60 245] 55 235; 53 230 
65 275] 55 289, 64 2621 62 264 60 258 
53 282; 55 263/ 58 275| 59 283] 59 287 
59 288 62 291| 59 267] 60 281| 62 296 
70 246 76 260; 83 240| 78 236] 73. 247 
60° 203) 63 245] 72. 23]; 72. 225'- 72... 250 
38 157| 57 203; 52. 195} 57 196 61 207 
88 366 92 386.92 299 89 339 91 351 
59 312} 68 312) 56 231] 56 238] 57. 235 
61 325/ 71 317; 94 380 90 371) 87 359 
100 305/122 379/113 323/120 396/161 512 
(incl. Balayala)|(incl, Balavala) 
255 1005/ 259 969/182 7091183 698|178 678 
32 187/ 32 202} 29 148 31 153) 30 160 
241 1494) 235 1411] 229 1337] 213 1196] 221 1380 
236 1920] 241 2093] 245 1490] 238 1485] 226 1439 
161 831,157 942) 146 872/140 862) 96 545 
117 947/124 958/144 919/136 901/132 907 


(1) See my article, 
Yamato Bunka, No. 31, Dec. 1951. 
(2) Overgekomen brieven (Kol. Archief 1067), L. L. L. 1649 Boek I, fol. 265- 


269. 


“The census of native villages in Formosa dated 1647,” 


(3) See my article, “The lists of Formosan villages recorded by the Dutch in 
the 17th century, (1) ,” Nampo Dozoku, Vol. 4, No. I, 1936. 
(4) Overgekomen brieven (Kol. Archief 1098), R. R. R. 1655 Boek III (vervolg), 


fol. 530-536. 


(5) See my article, “The lists of Formosan villages recorded by the Dutch in 
the 17th ceutury, (2),” Nampo Dozoku, Vol. 4, No. 3, 1936. 
(6) Overgekomen brieven (Kol. Archief 1108), T. T. T. 1657 Boek IV, fol. 454— 


457. 
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(B) Table of the results of religious instruction in various villages 


Those who 
Population |Those who could could 
C answer 
Villages for ganic 5 ceo ese questions B+A Cc+A Cc+B 
concerning Chris- concerning 
1656 (A) |tian doctrines. (B)} various 
prayers. (C) 
M117 % % % 
Favorlang 649 313 {Ww 118 191 48 29 61 
cy 78 
M 105 
Batsiakan 403 272 4W ~ 128 148 67 37 54 
cL 6 
% M 65 
Tackeijs 347 | 164 {w oa 73 47 21 45 
M 67 
Turgra 230 | 140 { 40 52 61 23 37 
C ess 
M 56 
Taurinap 258 154 ,W 70 60 60 23 39 
eo) 
M 92 
Assoeck 287 197 {s 96 79 69 28 40 
c 9 
; M 82 
Babariangh | 296 | 155 {Ww See Cae 52 16 30 
M 71 
Tavekol 247 (+179 { w er eS oe +72 +11 +15 
a M 88 
Dobalibaion} 250 | 150 { w es 80 60 32 53 
Balbays 207 [+125 {Ww Ree toe oe +60 45 —75 
Dobalibaota| 351 |+209 { wy rie +60 38 —64 
M 63 
Goumol 235 | 144 { w = 83 61 35 58 
sy M 106 
Phaliboo 359 | 197 { w tor fa 07 55 30 54 
M 65 
Dovaha 512 | 320 { w Pe apial 63 27 4 
Tilaossen o78 | 394 f aa anise aU eS 58 20 34 
M 35 
Dorko 160 90 {w Ree 56 39 69 
M 278 
Mattauw 1380 | 710{W 319 | 320 51 23 45 
eotis 
M 240 
Soulang 1439 | 697 { 276 | 519 48 36 74 
Ci TSE 
M 134 
129 24 31 
Ww 
Backlauan 545 412 4 o (208) (1) 76 (38) (2) (50) (2) 
M 443 
306 24 29 
Ww 
Sinckan 907 +-369 1056 : a (555)(2) 83 (43)() (53)Q) 
2784 
Total 10109 6078 and some (3076)(1) +60% +30% +50% 


1) Inclusive of those who could make answers Old Prayers and Short Catechism. 
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fol. 281 

Dees onderstaande is de bevindingh der noortse kercken en schoolen 
op Formosa soo die door de kerckelijcke gedeputeerden. 
de; Leonarts:() Petrus Mus (2) & den Ouderlingh Daniel Six (3) ten 
overstaan van den E: Landrost Jakobus Valentijn 4) en twee politijcke 
ee ag opgenomen en bevonden sijn: als------ 

Eerstelijck de kercken en schoolen gehooren des: onder: d* Leonarts 
in Favorlang opgenomen door sijn E: Petrus Mus & den Ouderlingh 
Daniel Six ten overstaan als boven (ve)rmelt is bevonden als hier 
naar volgt-:---- 


In Favorlang “) 


14 Jongelingen: Welcke maar tweemaal ter weeck in school komen, 


(1) Johannes de Leonardis came to Batavia on February 4th, 1656, and was appointed 
missionary to Formosa on June 9th of the same year. He worked first at Favorlang 
till 1659, and then at Soulang. He was taken prisoner by Koxinga, when the latter 
occupied Formosa. He and Jac. Valentijn’s widow were found still living at Sakam in 
1663, when a Dutch official, by name Baltazar Bort, arrived with a fleet. (Troostenbrug 
de Bruyn, Biographisch woordenboek van O. I. Predikanten. Nymegen, 1893, p. 262. William 
Campbell, Formosa under the Dutch, 1903 p. 300, 317, 327, 85. ) 

(2) Having studied under Junius, he was ordered to Formosa in 1655 along with four 
other pastors (Marx Masius, Johannes Campius, Hermannus Buschoff and Arnoldus 4 
Winsem), and lived at Tilaossen. Around the year 1662. when‘the Favorlang district 
was under his charge, he was killed by Koxinga’s troops. (Troostenbrug de Bruyn, 
Biographisch, p. 313, Campbell, p. 299, 328, 327.) 

(3) In 1639 Daniel Six came to India in the capacity of kwiper, and was appointed 
assistant in 1643, onderkoopman in 1647, and koopman in 1654. He was in service as 
koopman there, when Formosa was attacked by Koxinga. After his return to Batavia 
he was appointed weesmeester there, in 1663, and then head of the Dutch factory at 
Arracan. He went to Japan in 1666 and 1668. At last, in 1674, he became an elder 
and wijkmeester at Batavia. He died on November 5 of the same year. (Stapel-Van 
Dam, Beschrijvinge van de Oostindische Compagnie, 2de Boek, dl. I. ’s-Gravenhage, 1931, 
p- 431. ibid, Addenda et Corrigenda. Dagh-Register, Batavia 1663, p. 224, 414, 450.) 

(4) Jacobus Valentijn came to India on board the ship De Duijff in the capacity of 
onderkoopman, in 1648. He worked in Formosa up to the time of Koxinga’s invasion in 
1661. A report for 1663 tells us that he was then alive as a captive. (Stapel-Van Dam, 
Beschrijvinge, 2de Boek, dl. I. p. 715.) 

(5) There are several kinds of Favorlang dictionaries. The Favorlang language was 
spoken in a comparatively wide area lying between the Dakusuikei #§7K¥& and the 
Daitokei AHH. This has been pointed out by different scholars such as Mr. Yoshinori 
Ino, Prof. Hisayoshi Ogawa, Prof. Erin Asai, Mr. Masao Kuwahara and Rev. William 
Campbell. However, opinions differ among them as to the location of the central 
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konnen alle de gebeden en ’t groote Formulier.) Waar onder 9 
die schrijven, en leesen gedructe boecken en boven dien is in- 
dezelve bevonden door geduerige Predikatie en Catechisatie een 
goet beginsel van haar intellectuale kennisse. 

20 Mans kunnen alle de gebeden: beneffens de Verkorte hooftstukken.(7) 

55 de kunnen alle de Gebeden, die int school geleert werden. 

6 d° konnen o: g: th: 8) en ’t gebedt voor den Eten. 

5: d* konnen: o:g: th:— 

14: Oude mannen kunnen o en g:— 

3: d* kunnen alleen ’t vader Onse :— 


Vervolgh der School in Favorlang 


6: Vrijsters konnen alle de Gebeden en ’t groot Formulier leesen in de 
boecken en hebben bovendien een goet beginsel van haar intellec- 
tuale kennisse. 

20: Vrouwen kunnen alle haar Gebeden met de Verkorte hooft-stucken. 
46: d kunnen alle haar Gebeden. 
9: d° kunnen: o: g: th: v:© en naar den Eten. 


village in the area. My opinion is that the Favorlang district lay farther south, between 
the Hokkokei JEYSS and the Daitokei, In the population lists tor 1648 and 1650 the 
central village of the area is recorded under Favorlangh ofte Ternern. In the Favorlang 
dictionary, on the other hand, an entry is made under Ternern. In the Sidea language 
the Favorlang district was known by the name of Erren. It is from these facts that 
I infer that the aboriginal inhabitants were then called Favorlang while the Chinese 
residents Ternern. And it seems that there is some connection between Ternern (Erren) 
and the place-name Inrin Eff, for we find at Sankaiseki =BRFG of Keikosho SESKAFE, 
Inrin-gun, BAKES, an old monument with 775A} and —87;S} inscribed on it. For the 
solution of this problem, however, there must be further study. 

(6) The book of doctrines compiled by Candidius and Junius was an arbitrary selection. 
This was why Simon van Breen (Pts. I, IT) and Joannes Happartus (Pt. III) compiled 
a book of Catechism including 69 questions. It is related that the book was adopted 
in Formosan schools. (Campbell, pp. 218-9, 238) This, I think, is what this reference 
means. 

(7) To make things worse, the elder generation, for many years taught by means of 
Junius’ Old Catechism, found it difficult to understand the New compiled by Van Breen 
and Happartus. Therefore, in 1647 Gravius wrote another book in short and simple 
sentences, so we are told. (Campbell, p. 238) This is referred to, I think. 

(8) O=Onse Vader, ’t Vader onse, ie. the Lord’s prayer. 

g="t Geloof, ie. the Creed, Belief. 
th=:De thien geboden des Heeren, i.e. the Ten Commandments. 
(9) ve:voor, Gebed voor den Eten, i.e. prayer before meals. 
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d* kunnen: o: g: th: en voor den Eten. 


: d® kunnen: 0: g:—— 
: d® kunnen alhaperende ’t vader onse. 


Kinderen 


d°- konnen alle de Gebeden en ’t groote Formulier den eenen leest 
den d’ander spelt. 


24: d° konnen alle de Gebeden: waar onder II leeren spellen, en 10 
ABC. 
19° d= konnen2-0* g: en: th: 
2: d* kunnen: o: g: th: v:n:40 en ’t morgen Gebedt. 
20: d* kunnen o en g: leeren ’t ABC. 
7: d* kunnen: alleen ’t onse Vader. 
fol. 283 In Batsiakan 


38: Jongh-getroude mans en vrijers, welcke maar twee maal ter weeck 


mas 


oe 


in school comen, konnen; alle de Gebeden; ende Verkorte hooft- 
stukken, waar onder 8: die leesen en 5: spelden in de boecken. 
Mans persoonen kunnen alle de Gebeden. 


: d* kunnen o: g: th: m: a:42) en V. 
pf kunnen o:-9: th : m3 as. 


Vervolgh vande Basiakanse school 


: Mans persoonen kunnen: 0: g: th: m: 
: d* kunnen: 0: g: en th: 

: d* kunnen o: g: 

: d* kunnen alleen ’t vader onse. 


Vrouws persoonen 


Vrouwen en vrijsters gelargeerde kunnen alle de Gebeden beneffens 
de Verkorte hooftstukken : waar onder 9: leesen ende rest spelden 
in de boequen. 


(0) 
@1) 


n==naar, Gebed naar den Eten, i.e. prayer to be used after meals. 
In the Chinese records are seen the following names: 


(MEF Gee BAG. WIS), RET CSE BAAS) Siar bid), 
which is the present Bazikan #/§\/--, Ronpai-sho ASE of Kobi-gun peeezh, Tainan- 


shu FAN: 


G2) 


m="t Morgen gebed, i.e. the morning prayer. 
a=’t Avond gebed, i.e. the evening prayer. 


29: Vrouwen kunnen alle de Gebeden. 

8: d* kunnen: 0: g: th: m: a: en: Gebedt voor den Eten. 
2: d° kunnen: 0: g: th: misen sai: 

14: d* kunnen: o: g: th: en ’t morgen Gebedt. 

10; d° kunnen: 0: g: th: —— 

19: d* kunnen: 0: g: 

11: d* kunnen alleen ’t vader onse: 


Kinders 


25: d* soo jongens als meisjes kunnen alle de Gebeden en leeren 
spelden. 

6: d* kunnen o: g: th: 

8: d* kunnen alleen ’t vader onse. 


In Tackeijs (3) 


22: Jong-getroude mans en vrijers gelargeerde kunnen alle de Gebeden 
en *t groote Formulier. Waar onder 17: leesen, en 5: spellen in de 
boecquen. 

15: Mannen kunnen alle de Gebeden. 

2: d° kunnen: 0: @: th: m:sa@'s,ensvoor. den Eten, 


\ 


Vervolgh van Takaijs 


6: Mans kunnen: 0: g: th: m: a: 
8: -d% kunnen: o:"8:-en th; 

10: d* kunnen: o: g: 

2: d® alleen ’t vader onse. 


Vrouws persoonen 


32: Jong-getroude vrouwen en yvrijsters gelargeerden kunnen alle de 
Gebeden en ’t groote Formulier en leesen in de boecquen. 
4: Vrouwen kunnen alle de Gebeden. 


(13) Mr. Ino thinks Takays is Taokas, and identifies it with Peipofan J~H§3% of Nansho 
RAEE, Shinchiku-shu ¥f//pp}]. At least under the Dutch government in the 17th century, 
Takays is recorded as having been near Favorlang, and it is unlikely that Takays was 
situated in the Shinchiku districts. In the population lists for 1648 and 1650 is recorded 
Terkeijs (Tackeys) ofte Gi(e)lim. In the Journal of Pieter Boon expedition to northern 
Formosa dated Sep. — Nov. 1644, is recorded “Tacais, while Chinese call it Gelim”. 
(Kol. Archief 1055 Boek GGG II—1645, fol. 205) This is why Takays may he 
identified with Gielim, i.e. Nirin-sho ~f{FE of Hokuto-gun Jh3}-#, Taichu-shu ry). 


as 


4: 
es 
es: 
228 


19: 
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d° kunnen: 0: g: th: en ’t morgen Gebedt. mitsgaders ’t avondt 
Gebedt en voor den Eten. 

d* kunnen: 02g: th: en’m: 

d° kunnen o: g: th: 

d* kunnen o: g: 

d°- kunnen ’t vader onse alleen. 


In Turgra (14) 


Jong getroude mannen en vrijers kunnen alle de Gebeden, en ’t 
Groote Formulier: 9 onder dezelve lesen, en twee spellen in de 
boecquen. 


fol. 285 


oe 


3: 


Mans kunnen: o: g: th: m: a: en Gebedt voor den Eten. 
d°- kunnen: o:¢g th: m: ena: 

de kunnen: o: g; th en ’t morgen Gebedt. 

d° kunnen: o: g en thien Geboden. 

d* kunnen o en ’t Geloof. 


Kinderen 


Meijsies kunnen alle de Gebeden, ende Verkorte hooftstukken, waar 
onder 10: die spelden in de boecquen 
Meijsies en jongens: konnen alle Gebeden. 


Vervolg van Turgra 
Vrouws persoonen 


Vrouwen kunnen: 0 :g th: m: a: 
d* kunnun: 0: g: th: m: 
d= kunnew: a = g-: th : 
d* kunnen: 0: g: 
In Taurinap (5) 


Jong mans en vrijers kunnen alle de Gebeden en ’t groote Formulier. 


(14) In the Diary of Castle Zeelandia for the years 1655, 1656 and 1657 is recorded 
“ Turchara or Tai(j)toet”, (March 19, April 30,1655, March 7, May 5,1656 anp June 30, 
1657). Though somewhat doubtful, this might be identified with either Taitotsu 7.22 of 
Keiko-sho YZjfFF, Inrin-gun EAK#EL, Taichu-shu rh], or Daito iH: of Daito-sho FH 
HEHE, Taiko-gun 7FA#f, Taichu-shu GA}, 

(15) In the Diary of Joh. Lamotius expedition to Favorlang, dated 20 Nov. —8 Dec. 
1642, is recorded “ Westgierim, while natives call it Taurnab”. (Kol. Archief, 1050 
5 Dec.) It is from this fact that Taurinab may be said to lie near Gielim. But its exact 


location is still unknown to us. 
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Pe) 


: Mans konnen alle de Gebeden 
:_.d° ‘kunnen’: os 2 :-ths-m: a’: 
: d® kunnen: o 
: do kunnen? 0 es th: 
: d° kunnen: o 


pies aah 3c Heh 1c Br 


oral 
Kinderen 


: d° kunnen alle de Gebeden 
foade<kunnen 0 2995 ths m:-a: 

: d® kunnen: 0: g: 

: d° kan ’t vader onse, en meer niet. 


Vrouws persoonen 


Jong getroude vrouwen en vrijsters kunnen alle de Gebeden, en ’t 
groote Formulier. 
Vrouen kunnen alle de Gebeden. 


de kunnen {-Os 8 shth= ms-2-s 

; d*kunnen: 0: ¢ i-th: 

> d* kunnen og: th: m: 

: d*kunnen > 62g 2 

: d® kunnen niet meer dan ’t vader onse. 


In Assoeck (6) 


Jongh getroude mannen en vrijers kunnen alle de Gebeden, en 
groot Formulier waar onder: 26: leesen ende 6: spelden in de 
boecquen. 


: Jongens konnen alle de Gebeden: 

: Mans en Jongens konnen: 0: th: m: a en ’t Gebed voor den Eten. 
: Mans konnen: 0: g: th: en ’t.morgen Gebed. 

: d® kunnen: 0:-¢: th: 

: Kinderen kunnen als boven. 

: Mannen konnen: o: g: 

: “‘Kinderen : 0: -¢% 


Vrous persoonen 


Jonge vrouwen en vrijsters konnen alle de Gebeden, en ’t groote 


(16) In the Chinese records are seen the following names: MTE (HRMEAE). DUE Caye 
Gipeoe TAME, WETS), WEE CHD, BRI CHEAING). This may be identified 
with Banshako #@*E of Taichiku 7A, Shoka 4h 7R, I think. 
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Formulier, waar onder: 20: leesen en: 5: spelden in de boecquen. 
13: Meijsies konnen alle de Gebeden. 
16: Vrouwen konnen: 0: g: th: m: a: en gebed voor den Eten. 
13: d* konnen: 0: g: th: m: 
fol 287 
9: d* kunnen: o: g: en thien Geboden. 
20: d* kunnen: o: g: 


In Babariangh (7) 


2: Jong getroude mannen konnen alle de Gebeden, en ’t groote 
Formulier, 

29: d° Vrijers en jongens konnen alle de Gebeden. 

18: Mannen kunnen: 0: g: th: m: a: 

9: d* kunnen: 0: g: th en m: 


Vervolgh van Babariangh 


20: Mannen: o: g: en th: 
4: d* kunnen o: ’t geloof. 


Vrous persoonen 


2: Jong-getroude vrouwen kunnen alle de Gebeden en ’t groote 
Formulier. 

14: d® vrijsters en meijsies kunnen alle de Gebeden. 

10: Vrouwen kunnen o: g: th: m: a: 

12: d° kunnen: of g: th: m: 

18: d° kunnen: 0: g: th: 

17: d° kunnen: o: g: 


In Tavekol (8) 


14: Jong getroude mannen en vrijers kunnen alle de Gebeden en ’t 
groot Formulier; waar onder 7: die spelden in de boecquen. 
40: Mans persoonen kunnen: 0: g: thv: ma: en voor den eten. 


(17) Shako #£ or Kyusha |A¢t of Fun’en-sho Z}fAFE, Shoka-gun #{bA~ is the very 
place where once was situated by Varo-sha Jf§REtt, JAEKL- Babariangh may well be 
identified with this place. 

(18) Though somewhat doubtful, this may be identified with Kyusha [#E of Shato-sho 
SHE, Inrin-gun APF, Taichu-shu Arf}, the very site of Taibugun-sha APAKEL 
in the Chinese records. (48¥6(C34, GYEGIRG: BGYSAR. (bere). 
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d°skunniens ong ithsemeca s 
d°- kunnen: og: th: m: 

d°- kunnen: og: th: 

d° kunnen ’t vader onse alleen. 


Vrouws persoonen 


Jong getroude vrouwen vrijsters en meijsjes kunnen alle de Gebeden, 
en ’t groote From(u)lier, waar. onder 3 leesen, en thien speld(en) 
in de boecquen. 


( ) Meijskens kunnen alle de Gebeden. 


Vervolg van Tavokol 


Vrouwen kunnen: 0: g: th: v: m: a: 
d*kunnen'? 0:9: ths mr: a2: 

d* kunnen: 0: @: th: en:-m; 

ad kunnen; 0% ¢s-en- ii: 

d°: kunnen alleen maar ’t vader Onse. 


In Dobalibaiou © 


18: Jongh-getroude mannen en vrijers kunnen alle de Gebeden, en *t 


groote Formulier waar onder 7 die leesen in boecquen. 


37: Getroude mannen en jongens kunnen alle de Gebeden. 
11: Mannen kunnen: 0: g: th v: m: a 
3: d° kunnen: og th: m: a 
5: “d?kunnén}0:-¢ th: m: 
14: Mannen en jongens kunnen o: g: thien Geboden. 
fol. 289 Vrous persoonen 
16 Jongh-getroude vrouwen en vrijsters kunnen alle de Gebeden en ’t 
groote Formulier, waar onder 13: die leesen in boecquen. 
9: Meijskens kunnen alle de Gebeden. 
6: Vrouwen kunnen: 0: g: th: v: m: a: 
(19) Having the name Dobali in common, these two villages (baiou, baota) are considered 


as closely connected with each other. It seems there is some or other relation between 
Dobali and Taopali, i. e. Tora-sha JRIREL COYEMERG, QYSGAR. HERBIER, EY(bIE 
7&)- My opinion is that cither of these two dwelled in Banshiho 3§=-3j of Hito-sho 
PROAHE, Hokuto-gun AES-88, Taichu-shu Grp]. (cf. Chang yao-chi #2 Ress, A Comparative 
Name-liat of Pei-Po-Fan’s Villages through the Historical Ages JAsiPere-Quwiies. Wen 
Hien ACHE vol. Il, No. 1-2, Separate Brochure, Taipei, 1951, p. 74.) 
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noo = 


: d* kunnen: o: g: th: m: en: a: Gebedt. 
: d* kunnen: o: g: th: en m: gebedt. 

d* kunnen: og: th: Geboden. 

Oude vrouwen kunnen: o: tg: 


In Balbeijs (20) 


28: Mans persoonen vrijers en jongens konnen alle de Gebeden met de 
verkorte hooftstukken. 

27: Mans jongens alle de Gebeden, waar onder 10 leesen in boecquen. 

( ) Mans kunnen: o: g: th: v: m: a: gebedt. 

22a konnen: o: g: th: m:’a: 

6: d* konnen: o: g: en th: 


Vrouws persoonen 


11: Vrouwen en meijsies konnen. alle de gebeden, en ’t groote Formu- 
lier, lesen boven dien in de boecquen. 

28: Vrouwen en meijsies konnen alle de Gebeden. 

3: Vrouwen konnen: o: g: th: v: m: a Gebedt. 

2: d* konnen: og th: m: a: 

4; d° kunnen: o: g: th: 

14: d* kunnen: o: g: 


In Dobalibaota (21) 


35: Jongh-getroude mannen konnen alle de gebeden en ’t groote Formu- 
lier, waar onder 22 leesen in de boecquen. 

35: Mans konnen alle de Gebeden. 

9: d* konnen alle de Gebeden, behalven ’t mor(gen) en ’t avondt 
Gebedt. (segh: v: n: eten) 

34: Mannen en jongens kunnen: 0: g: th; waar onder 12: die spelden. 

© ) Mannen kunnen: o: tg: (22) 


Vervolgh van Dobalibaota 
Vrouws persoonen 


31; Jongh-getroude vrouwen en vrijsters konnen alle de Gebeden, en 


(20) Kyubai |BJ§ of Keishu-sho A))[E, Hokuto-gun hs} Ff, Taichu-shu Frpyy, is the 
very place where once was situated Vairi /A##!, 438. Though somewhat doubtful, it 
may be identified with this place. 

(2ySee- note 19. 

(22) tg=:’t Geloof, belief. 
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groote Formulier, waar onder 22: lesen en: 7: spellen in boecquen. 
32: Vrouwen kunnen: alle de Gebeden. 
5 do kumnen so; gs thm 2a: 
4: d° kunnen: o: ¢: th: 
12s. d- kunnen? ong: 
12: d* kunnen alleen maar ’t vader onse: 


In Goumol (23) 


5: Mans kunnen alle de Gebeden, en verkorte kooftstukken. 
7: Jongens kunnen alle Gebeden, en ’t groot Formulier, leesen oock in 
de boecquen. 
fol. 291 
30: Mans en jongens kunnen alle de Gebeden. 
5: d= kunnen:°ot goth: vs mca: 
bi -d™ kano: gi thi mas 
2:-d*kunnen sof ¢ sth: ms 
6: Mans en jongens kunnen: o: g: th: 
7: Oude mannen: kunnen: o: g: 


Vrouws persoonen 


5: Vrouwen kunnen alle Gebeden, met de verkorte hooftsukken. 

16: Vrijsters kunnen alle Gebeden, en ’t groot Formulier waer onder J] 
leesen in de boecquen. 

20 Vrouwen en meijsies kunnen alle Gebeden. 

4: d* kunnen: 0: g: th: m: a gebedt. 


Vervolg van Goumol 


5: Vrouwen kunnen: 0: g: th: m: 
8: Vrouwen en meijsies kunnen: 0: g: th: 
23: Oude vrouwen kunnen: 0: g: 


In d’haliboo (24) 


14 Jong getroude mannen en vrijers kunnen alle de Gebeden en ’t 


(23) In the population lists for 1647 and 1650 an entry is made under Docovangh ofte 
Chaumul, Goumol ofte Dockwang. Again in 73> Hg peGst, FEATS and BERIT is recorded 
Komon-sha fit, which I identify with Goumol. Goumol is Dockwang, Doko ARE, 
i. e. Doko -E ff of Doko-sho -E RFE, Kobi-gun p# EARS, Tainan-shu GRA. 

(24) The very site of Tarimu AUIA9R, i. e. Kyusha |W#t of Tonan-sho SESE, Toroku- 
gun SPX #f, Tainan-shu FAI. 
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groote Formulier, en leeren in de boecken. 
5: Mans kunnen alle de Gebeden, en Verkorte hooft-stukken. 
45: Mannen en Jongens kunnen alle de Gebeden, waar van sesthien 
spelden in de boecquen. 
Mans kunnen: o: g: th: v: m: a: 
d° kunnen: 0: g: th: m: a: 
: a kunnen 20: ¢> thems 
: d* kunnen o: g: th: 
18: d* kunnen o: ’t geloof. 
10: Oude mannen alleen ’t vader onse. 


Vrouws persoonen 


20: Jong-getroude vrouwen en vrijsters kunnen alle de Gebeden, en ’t 
groote Formulier ende boven dien in de boecquen. 

23: Vrouwen en meijsjes kunnen alle de Gebeden. 

eo: kunnen: o PT th: mya: 

6: d* kunnen: o: g: th: m: 

4: d* kunnen o: g: th: 

23: Oude vrouwen kunnen: o: en ’t geloof. 

10: d* kunnen alleen ’t vader onse. 


Vrouws persoonen (25) 


20: Jongh-getroude vrouwen en vrijsters kunnen alle de Gebeden en ’t 
groote Formulier ende leesen boven dien in de boecquen. 

23: Vrouwen en meijsies kunnen alle Gebeden. 

5 d* kunnen: 0: g t: mena: 

6: d* kunnen: 0: g: th: m: 

4: d° kunnen: o: g th: 
23: Oude vrouwen kunnen: 0: g: 
10; d* kunnen alleen ’t vader onse. 

fol. 293 

Ten tweeden de kercken en schoolen gehoorende onder den Predikant 
d°: Hambrouk (7%) Petrus mus, d® Vinderus,?) & d* arnoldus a Wim- 


(25) The statement under this heading is exactly the same in meaning as the above. 
(26) He was born at Rotterdam in 1605. After his study at Leiden he came to Batavia 
in November, 1645, In the following year he was ordered to Formosa, where he worked 
at Mattauw besides Tilaossen, Dorko and Tevorang. During his stay there he translated 
St. Matthew and John into the Sideia vernacular. I have no intention to write here 
in detail about his heroic activities at the time of the invasion of Formosa by Koxinga. 
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sem (28) op genomen door sijn E: d* Leonarts en onderling daniil Six 
ten overstaan als vooren sijn dezelve bevonden als volgt. 

In dovaha (29) onder d* Musch 
10 Jongens kunnen alle de Gebeden, en ’t groote Formulier, lesen in 

boecquen. 
33: Mans kunnen alle Gebeden, met de verkorte hooft-stukken. 
36: Mans en jongens kunnen alle de Gebeden. 
8: Mans en jongens konnen: 0: g: th: v: n: m: 
17: ‘Mans konnen:’0: @: thi vin: 
15°) d= kunnen 0: 2+ thi;v: 
8: d* kunnen: 0: ¢: th: 
24: d° kunnen: o: tg: 
14: Oude mannen kunnen ’t vader onse: 
Vrouws persoonen 

30: Vrouwen kunnen alle Gebeden, met de Verkorte hooft-stukken. 


6 Vrijsters kunnen alle Gebeden, en ’t groote Formulier, leesen oock 


in de boecquen. 
25 Meijsies en vrouwen kunnen alle Gebeden, van welcke sommige 


leesen, en eenige spelden in boecquen. 
Vervolgh van dovaha 


15: Vrouwen en meijsies kunnen o: g: th: v: n: 
8: Vrouwen kunnen o: g: th: v: 
18: d* kunnen: 02 ¢% th: 


For further details, see Dr. Shigetomo Koda 38] p%2¢, Antonius Hambrouk in Oranda 
Zatsuwa FALERHESG Tokyo, pp. 87-104. (J. P. de Bie and others. Biographisch woordenboek 
van protestantsche godgeleerden in Nederland. vol. 3. pp. 471-72). 

(27) In Netherlands he studied under Rey. Junius. He applied to the Amsterdam Classis 
for going to India, in January 9, 1655. The next year he came to Batavia (Oct. 6), 
where he was appointed pastor to Formosa (May 18). He was ordered to have Soulang 
under his charge, in succession to Rev. Busschof. Not long after this, however, he 
died of violent fever. (Dec. 12) (Troostenbrug de Bruyn, Biographisch. pp. 456-7. 

(28) In Netherlands he studied under Rev. Junius, and came to Batavia in 1655. He 
went to Formosa to take up his missionary work at Sinckan and Tavocan. Later he 
was beheaded by Koxinga’s troops. (Troostenbrug de Bruyn, Biographisch. p. 499. Gamp- 
bell, p. 327) 

(29) Though somewhat doubtful, this may perhaps be identified with Tamio EXME of 
Tamio-sho FRMEHE, Kagi-gun 3é2e7t, the very site where once was situated Ta/nyau-sha 


FT Hate. 


46: 


: Meijskens kunnen ’t vader onse. 


29: 


oe 


16: 
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Oude vrouwen kunnen: 0: g: 


In Tilaossen‘30) 


: Jongens kunnen alle de Gebeden en groote Formulier, en leesen in 


boecquen. 

d°- kunnen alle de Gebeden, waar van 11 leesen en 11 spelden in 
de boecquen. 

Meijsjes kunnen alle de Gebeden, waar onder 23 leesen en 9 spelden 
in boecquen. 


: Jongens kunnen: o: g: th: v: 
: Jongens en meijsies kunnen o: en tg: 
: Jongens en meijsjes kunnen ’t vader onse. 


Mans persoonen 


Jong-getroude mans kunnen alle de Gebeden met de verkorte hooft 
(sic) 


hooft-stukken, waar onder een met goede kennisse op diversche 
vragen heeft geantwoort: d’ande vijfthien 


fol. 295 


hebben een beginsel door geduerige Predikatien, en Katichisatien 
van haar intellectuale kennisse. 


: Mans kunnen alle de Gebeden. 
- o> kunnen: o2 9° the’ v:n: en: m * gebedt. 


d° kunnen: o: g: th: 


2 Go KUGHEN: 0: 48 
: Oude mannen kunnen alleen ’t vader onse, 


Vervolgh van Tilaossen 
Vrouws persoonen 


: Jong-getroude vrouwen kunnen alle Gebeden, en verkorte hooft- 


stukken. 


: Vouwen kunnen alle Gebeden. 


8: d* kunnen o: g: th: v: n: m: Gebedt. 


2d kunnen +0: g¢: th: 
: d® kunnen: o: tg: 
: d* kunnen: ’t vader onse. 


(30) 2472 GREE. GS. PERE). RABEL CB CHaRMA), in the Chinese 
records, which is at present Kagi city. 32267. 
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In dorko (31) onder d* Hambrouk 


Jong getroude en vrijers kunnen alle de Gebeden, en ’t groote 
Formulier, lessen in de boecqen en boven dien is in dezelve 
bevonden. datse in kennisse door naarstiche Catechisatien en Pre- 
dikatien beginnen toe te nemen. 


vrouwen 
(sic) 
16: Mannen kunnen alle de Gebeden, met de verkorte hooft-stukken. 
4: Oude mannen kunnen: 0: g: 
Vrouws Persoonen 

14: Jong-getrouwde vrouwen en vrijsters kunnen alle Gebeden, en ’t 
groote Formulier, lesen in de boecqen, en boven dien is bovonden 
datse in kennisse door naarstich Catechisasien en Predicatien begin- 
nen toe te nemen. 

15: Vrouwen kunnen alle Gebeden en verkorte hooftstukken. 

2: d® kunnen alle Gebeden, en lesen in de boecqen. 

18: Oude vrowen kunnen: 0: g: 

6: d* kunnen ’t vader onse. 
In Mattauw (2) 

72: Jong-getroude mannen en vrijers gelargeerde kunnen alle haar 
Gebeden, en ’t groote Formulier, leeren in de boecqen en leeren 
de quaternen, 3) hebben bovendien door geduerigh Prediken en Cate- 
chiseeren een goet beginsel van haare intellectuale kennisse. 

33: Mannen kunnen alle Gebeden, en ’t groote Formulier beginnen mede 
als boven gemelte in kennisse te vorderen. 

fol. 297 . 

45: d° kunnen alle Gebeden, met de verkorte hooft-stukken. 

41: d° leeren de Gebeden, waar van de minste tot het Gebedt voor den 
Eten gecomen is 

87: Oude mannen leeren als boven, waar van sommige veel, en sommige 
weijnigh: gevordert hebben, 

(81) In the Chinese records are seen the following names: fS\ME3 Ceaygatce). PAPA IB 


Cave iineis), FAN CBIKCLIIIE), SIRI GSYSIE. HERE). which is at 
present Bansha tf of Bansha-sho FPF HE, Shin-ei-gun YpExE~, Tainan-shu ~PRyII. 
(32) At present Mato [pK of Mato-gai REGS, Sobun-gun BS 2c#~, Tainan-shu Ry hI. 

(33) The four Gospels. (?) 


49: 


61: 
13: 


10: 
186: 


76: 


34 


es 
oe 
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Vrouws persoonen 


Jong-getroude vrouwen en vrijsters kunnen alle de gebeden, en ’t 
groote Formulier, leesen in de boecquen, en leeren de quaternen 
en bovendien is in dezelve bevonden datse door geduerigh preken 
en Catehiseeren een goet beginsel van haar intellectuale kennisse 
hebben. 

Vrouwen kunnen alle de Gebeden en groote Formulier, en sijn met 
de boven gemelte eguael in kennisse bevonden. 

d° kunnen alle de Gebeden, met de verkorte hooft-stukken. 

d° kunnen alle Gebeden, en leeren de verkorte hooft-stukken. 

Soo oude als jonge vrouwen leeren de Gebeden, waar in sommige 
veel, en sommige weijnigh gevordert hebben. 


Vervolgh van Mattauw 
Kinderen 


: d* kunnen alle de Gebeden, leeren Formulier met de quaternen, 


en lesen in de boecquen. 


: Soo meisjes als knechjes konnen alle de Gebeden, en leesen in de 


boecquen. 


: Jongens leeren de Gebeden, en leesen in de boecqen. 
: Meijsjes leeren de Gebeden, en sommige leeren lesen, spelden, en 


ABG. 


In Soulangh 4) onder d° Vinderus 


Jong getroude mannen en vrijers kunnen alle de Gebeden met de 
verkorte hooft-stukken, lesen in de boecqen, en bovendien is in 
deselve bevonden door geduerigh Prediken en Catechiseereeren ken- 
nisse beginnen te krijgen van ’t gene sij geleert hebben. 

Mannen kunnen alle Gebeden met de verkorte hooft-stukken. 
Jongelingen kunnen alle Gebeden, met *t groote Formulier. 
Mannen kunnen alle Gebeden, en leeren de vorkorte hooft-stukken. 


fol. 299 


oe 
ee 
oe 


d°- kunnen: 0: g: v: n:m:a: 
d° kunnen: 0: g: th: vin: 
d°- kunnen o: g: th: v: n: m: 


(34) 7g, Bae BRCM), this was once called RE (A 4e(EE), now Ban- 
shiryo 7 of Kali-gai (EG§, Hokumon-gun JtPYBS, Tainan-shu ARI. 


45; 


22 


28: 


2d kunnen 2.02 os tht yc on 
1 de kiianens.0}-¢s tas. v3 

: d® kunnen: o: g: th: 

: d* kunnen: o: ’t geloof. 


Vervolgh van Soulang 
Vrouws persoonen 


Jong-getroude vrouwen en vrijsters kunnen alle haar gebeden, met 
de korte hooft-stukken, en beginnen mede door naarstich Prediken 
en Catechiseeren met kennisse te antwoordeden. 


: Vrouwen kunnen alle de Gebeden, met de verkorte hooftstukken. 
: Vrijsters kunnen alle Gebeden met ’t groote Formulier. 

: Vrouwen kunnen alle Gebeden. 

: Vrouwen kunnen Of S¥n Sp coe: 

-=d° kunnen 03 9:2. th sv; nh: 

0° kunnen Ose ths 


Kinderen 


: Jongens kunnen: alle Gebeden, en ’t groote Formulier. 
: Jongens en meijskens kunnen alle de Gebeden. 

: Jongens kunnen: o: g: th: v: n: m. 

: Jongens en meijskens kunnen: og th: v: n: 

: d° kunnen: 0: g: 

: d* kunnen maar ’t vader onse. 


In Backlauan (55) onder ds a: a: Wimshem 


: Mans kunnen alle haar Gebeden, met de verkorte hooft-stukken, en 


zijn bovendien door geduerigh Prediken en Catechiseeren redelijk 
in kennisse gevordert. 
Jong-getroude mannen en vrijers kunnen alle de Gebeden met de 
verkorte hooft-stukken. 

vole van Backlauan 


Mans kunnen alle doude Gebeden (36) met de verkorte hooft-stukken. 


(35) FOaS Coviiirei SINE. cake) ASHES CRRMSIRMS), Des 
BRAS, BRAC). DNAS CeRyetE), SSS, in the Chinese records, now Antei 42 
of Antei-sho #72]F, Shinka-gun >7{(#8, Tainan-shu ApRyII. 

(36) Junius’ prayer book was entirely rewritten before 1648 by Grayius, Happartus, and 
others. (Campbell, p. 239) By the Old prayer is meant Junius’. 


19: 
4; 
10: 
4; 
14: 
13s 
8: 


d®* kunnen alle doude Gebeden. 


d°- kunnen: 
d°- kunnen: 
d°- kunnen: 
d°- kunnen: 
d°- kunnen: 
d°- kunnen alleen maar ’t vader onse. 


fol. 30 1 


Do 


orgs th navi: 
o: g: th: 
are: 


Vrous persoonen 


avpoth? viwnem 3 
Org sth sowie 
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Jong-getroude vrouwen en vrijsters kunnen alle Gebeden, ende ver- 
korte hooftstukken. 


=d® kunnen ° 
d°- kunnen: 
: d° kunnen 
: d? kunnen 
: d° kunnen 
: d® konnen 


: Vrijsters kunnen alle Gebeden. 
: Vrouwen kunnen o: g: th: v: m: 
: d* kunnen: 


6 es th es 


O22 thes ye 
Ore s.th: 


*t vader onse en °t geloof. 


alleen ’t vader onse. 


al d’oude Gebeden, met de verkorte hooft-stukken. 


alle d’oude Gebeden. 


dien in de boecqen. 


or ths vis 
Or 2 sth: 


Kinderen 


: d°* konnen alle de Gebeden. 
: Jongens en meijsjes kunnen: 0: g: th: v: n: 
: d® kunnen 
: d° kunnen 
: Jongens kunnen: o: g: 
: konnen alleen ’t vader onse 


: Jongens kunnen alle Gebeden, en ’t groote Formulier, leesen boven- 


De bevinding van de kerk en school in Sinckan (87) soo die ten 
overstaan van den E: land:drost Jacobus Valentijn door de 
kerckkelijcke gedeputeerden d* Anthonius Hambrouk ende den 
ouderling Daniel Six op den 15: 16: en 17: en October Ao. 1659: 
op genomen en bevonden is. 


(37) 3f%§ in the Chinese records, at present Shinshi #j7fj of Shinshi-sho #f7HE, 


Shinka-gun 3f{/#~, Tainan-shu APA. 
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22: Mans persoonen kunnen alle de nieuwe Gebeden, nevens de verkorte 
hooftstukken, en beginnen bovendien in de gronden des geloofs onder 
socht zijnde, met verstandelijcke kennisse te antwoorden. 

134: Vrouws persoonen kunnen alle de Gebeden nevens de verkorte 
hooft-stukken. 
127: Mans persoonen kunnen als boven. 

23: Jongelingen kunnen alle de Gebeden. 

76: Mans persoonen kunnen al doude Gebeden met de kleijne vraag 
stukken. 

127: Vrouwen kunnen als boven. 

24: Oude mannen kunnen alle d’oude gebeden. 

22: Vrouwen kunnen als boven. 

19: Vrouwen kunnen: 0: g: v:n:m:a: 

17: Oude mannen kunnen o: g: 

55: Oude vrouwen konnen o: rs 

10: Mans persoonen kunnen: o: 

28: Vrouwen kunnen: o: 

54: Vrouwen leeren: 0: en g: 

61: Kinderen leeren: de Gebeden, en vragen. 

105: d° leeren de Gebeden. 
102: Mans en vrouwen konnen leesen, en schrijven. 
42: Jongens konnen als boven. 
8: Meijsjes leesen in de boecquen. 
fol. 303 
°T ommestaande in door ons ondergeschreven alsoo opgenomen en 
bevonden. 
Actum Sinckan desen: 18 en October : 1659. 
- ANTONIUS HAMBROUK 
N. B. 


Shu fi] is equivalent to hsien 32, Gun Ff is equivalent to ch’i KR, and 
sho FE is equivalent to hsiang #§ in present usage. In so for as place 
names are concerned I have followed Japanese pronounciations. 


A Note on the Lankavatara Sutra 


Chikashi Kuroda 


The Publication of the Sanskrit text of the Lankavatara Sutra in 1923 
by the late Dr. Bunyu Nanjo has evidently revived the general interest 
in it, though to a limited extent. And it is remarkable in the history 
of studying the sutra that as a result we have had so many fruitful 
works concerning it. Now my own study on the sutra also owes much 
to these preceding works. This note is one of the memoranda about 
the sutra which were written down in the course of my studying it. 


Many scholars have already recognized that the first chapter of the 
Lankavatara was very likely added afterwards, but many problems 
still remain about the history of the completion of the sutra. Even the 
comparative study on the three Chinese translations in existence gives 
only suggestion for studying the history of its completion. Reading the 
comparative list* of chapter-divisions in the Sanskrit text and the three 
Chinese translations of it inserted in Nanjo’s Sanskrit text, it is plain 
that the four fascicule Chinese translation is the most characteristic. 
The reason is that chapters one, nine and ten, which exist in both the 
Sanskrit text and in the seven and ten fascicule Chinese texts, are 
wanting in the four fascicule text. We should regard this fact as 
meaning that the four fascicule one retains the original form of the 
Lankavatara. The seven and ten fascicule texts, that is, were added to 
in the course of time with something non-existent in the original 
Lankavatara. Not only can we criticize in this way from its form, but 
from the content we can understand that there had been a supplement 
added afterwards. 

It is originally unclear when the Lankavatara was made, and at 
present we can only conjecture in general by the age of the Chinese 
translations. However, as the relation between the Lankavatara and 
Asvaghosha’s Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana is recognized, if the 
age of the work of the latter became clear, it would be possible to 
establish the date of the completion of the former to some extent. On 
the other hand, investigating simply from the standpoint of the content, 
there is evidently the doctrinaire line of reasoning in the Tirthakaras 
section of the Lankavatara. Moreover, there occur passim in some 
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places terms of Indian logic and the theory of Sankhya philosophy. Ac- 
cordingly, if the history of Indian thought were wholly systematized 
in accordance with historical periods, the relative age of the Lankavatara 
could be naturally delimited. In short, we must continue to be satisfied 
with the presumption, that the sutra was compiled in the atmosphere 
of the thought wherein the ideas of the Mahayana, or the Madhyamika, 
Tathagatagarbha, and Vijnaptimatra were nourished, matured, inter- 
mingled with one another, and concretely grasped. 


In a Sloka in p. 5 of the Sanskrit text, we find, 


divyalankapuri ramyarm 
nanaratnair vibhisitam, 
pragbharaih sitalai ramyai 
ratnajalavitanakaih. 


Looking into its foot-notes, we see recorded ramya? for ramyam, and 
vibhisita? for vibhtsitam. 

Such questions as these are nothing else than the result of taking 
lankapuri as feminine, singular and nominative, and regarding both 
ramya and vibhisita, which modify lankapuri as appositive to it. And 
this presumption is rather reasonable. Presuming from the Chinese 
translations of this verse, above all, it would be natural that there 
should be such a presumption. And yet it can never be insisted that 
this presumption can not possibly be in error. For all the original 
Sanskrit texts of the sutra from which the Chinese translations have 
been produced are, at present, lost beyond all knowledge of what they 
really read. We can not also overlook the fact that Chinese is not 
always suitable for translating the Sanskrit with perfect exactness. 
Especially in such the case in the translation of verse. 

Accordingly, since we can not admit this presumption, we should find 
another way to settle the question. I must state in advance that my 
idea to be presented here is only one attempt to do this. Namely, 
I would consider this puri not as feminine, singular and nominative, 
but as the feminine stem of the word alone. And I think that although 
this originally ought to be purim, i.e. feminine, singular and accusative, 
this remains in its stem form as a gatha dialectic. Regarding the syntax 
of the verse as an example of gatha dialectic, in which only the modi- 
fying adjective is declined and the noun modified remains in its stem 
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form when the former comes after the latter, the verse would be alive 
without the correction of even one syllable. 

What the verse relates, of course, is a description of the Lanka Puri, 
and it should be observed how its description of scenery becomes vivid 
by the adverbial use of the accusative. 

The original of this gatha dialectic syntax is already found in the 
Asoka inscriptions. And, involuntarily, it reminds us of the Gupta 
Sanskrit works or the Sanskrit works which were produced in the 
Gupta period, the language of which is characteristically gatha dialec- 
tic. This is here to be called to one’s attention. Thus we should think 
the verse position of the first chapter of the sutra as belonging to the 
Gupta period at least, judging from the gatha dialectic characteristics 
of the verse. 
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* Comparative List of Chapter-divisions in the Sanskrit Text and the three Chinese 


Translations of the Lankavatara Sutra. 


4EAR Sanskrit Text 


--24k84m Bodhiruci | se5th sikgananda 


Gunabhadra 
Chap. Title p: Title Chap. Title Chap. Title 

1 | Ravanadhyesana Ly]. cesses 1 is 29a, 14 A main ig a 
9 | SattrithSatsahasrasarva- — ibe D X|  o | F | »o|\% — DR 
dharmasamuccaya 22 2a, 1 32b, 4 85a, 19 

yy 37 “ 4a, 2 3 ale ab 81a, 19 

3 | Anityata 136 “5b, ig| 4 49a, 2 3 | 98b, = 
y 173 20a, | > * ars fi 102b, 12 

y 182 ti ie tO eet 103, 11 

y 187 ‘op, 16 | 7 eae i “igen 

y 204 ie gor 106b, 1 

4| Abkisamaya 211 Sap 10 | ae A. ie D4] aoe 
: ee “o5a, 12 | 10 Boece te fe, 3 |™ Airis ti 
6 | Keanika 220 Osb, 5 | 2 eu 61b, Te. Saba 108a, “4 
y 224 "06a, 3| 22 - Sn, Z 108b, 4 

y 229 6b, 8| 38 ~ ae i 109a, 7 

. 234. “ota, 8 | 14 al 64a, 13 109b, 8 

7 | Nairmanika ane ‘orb, 11.) 35 as ott = 110a, % 
8 | Mamsabhakgana 224 oan BAIS LS Ga Dee Bt fo, 
9 | Dharani 2002 SIGs a7 |e 68a, 18) ? 2 i, 
10 | Sagathaka 264 | evens 18 2S 1| 1° fs Sora 


x As all Chinese books have their sheets and not pages numbered, 2a means one side 
The figure following the sheet 
The “Small Print Edition” is 
The Gunabhadra translation has no chapter-divisions or rather 


of the second sheet whereas 2b the reverse side. 
numder refers to the lines counting from the right. 
used here for references. 


(From Nanjo’s Sanskrit text) 


separate titles for the four sections into which the whole book is divided. 
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Outline of the Research Institute for 


Religion, Tenri University. 


The Institute was founded in 1942 with the name of the 
Research Institute for Asiatic Culture by the Tenrikyo 
Headquarters which had for long planned a research 
institute for the religious cultures in the world. 

The aim of the Institute is to carry on the study and 
investigation for the religious cultures in the various races, 
to render service to the Tnerikyo Theology and to con- 
tribute to the missionary work of Tenrikyo. 

In that time, the Institute comprised four departments 
each of which undertook to carry on the research works 
on Japanese Culture, Cultures in Asiatic Continent, Cultu- 
res in the South of Aaia and Religions in the World. 

In 1946 the Institute changed the name into the Research 
Institute for Religious Cultures and was newly divided 
into following three constitutions, namely, the Research 
Team, Investigation Team and Translation Team. 

The Tenri University was founded in 1949, when 
the Institute was attached to it and changed the name 
into the Research Institute for Religion, Tenri University. 
Since then it has comprised four departments, namely, 
Department on Tenrikyo, Department on Religions, De- 


partment on Mission and Department on Races. 
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